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ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 








PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY: 


Hirst Empressions of Foreign Scenes, Customs and Faanners. | 





PARIS AND LONDON. 


Reasons for liking Paris—joyousness of its citizens—Lafayette’s funeral 
—royal respect and gratitude—England—Dover—English neatness 
and comfort, as displayed in the hotéls, waiters, fires, bell-ropes, 

pes, window-curtains, tea-kettles, stage-coaches, horses, and 
everything else—specimen of English reserve—the gentleman driver 
of fashion—a case for Mrs. Trollope. 
Ir is pleasant to get back to Paris. One meets everybody there 
one ever saw ; and operas and coffee, Taglioni and Leontine Fay, 
the belles and the Boulevards, the shops, spectacles, life, lions, and 
lures to every species of pleasure, rather give you the impression 
that, outside the barriers of Paris, time is wasted in travel. 
What pleasant idlers they look! The very shop-keepers seem 
standing behind their counters foramusement. The soubrette who 
sells you a cigar, or ties a crape on your arm, (it was for poor old 

Lafayette,) is coiffed as for a ball; the frotéeur who takes the dust 

from your boots, sings his love-song as he brushes away, the old 

man has his bouquet in his bosom, and the beggar looks up at the 
new statue of Napoleon in the Place Vendome—everybody has 
some touch of fancy, some trace of a heart on the look-out, at 
least, for pleasure. 

I was at Lafayette’s funeral. They buried the old patriot like a 
criminal. Fixed bayonets before and behind his hearse, his own 

National Guard disarmed, and troops enough to beleaguer a city, 

were the honours paid by the ‘‘citizen king” to the man who had 

madehim! The indignation, the scorn, the bitterness expressed on 
every side among the people, and the ill-smothered cries of disgust 
as the two empty royal carriages went by, in the funeral train, seem- 
ed to me strong enough to indicate a settled and universal hostility 
to the government. 

I met Dr. Bowring on the Boulevard after the funeral was over. 

I had not seen him for two years, but he could talk of nothing but 

the great event of the day. ‘ You have come in time,” he said, 

“to see how they carried the old general to his grave ! What would 

they say to this in America? Well—let them go on! We shall 

see what will come of it! They have buried Liberty and Lafayette 
together—our last hope in Europe is quite dead with him !” 





After three delightful days in Paris we took the northern diligence ; 
and, on the second evening, having passed hastily through Mon- 
treuil, Abbeville, Boulogne, and voted the road the dullest couple of 
hundred miles we had seen in our travels, we were set down in 
Calais. A stroll through some very indifferent streets, a farewell 
visit to the last French café we were likely to see for a long time, 
and some unsatisfactory inquiries about Beau Brummel, who is said 
to live here still, filled up till bed-time our last day on the continent. 

The celebrated Countess of Jersey was on board the steamer, 
and some forty or fifty plebeian stomachs shared with her fash- 
ionable ladyship and ourselves the horrours of a passage across the 
channel. It is rather the most disagreeable sea I ever traversed, 
though I have seen “the Euxine,” “the roughest sea the traveller 
e’er ——-s in,” etc. according to Don Juan. 

I was lying on my back in a birth when the steamer reached her 
moorings at Dover, and had neither eyes nor disposition to indulge 
in the proper sentiment on approaching the “ white cliffs” of my 
father-land. I crawled on deck, and was met bya wind as cold as 
December, and a crowd of rosy English faces on the pier, wrapped 
in cloaks and shawls, and indulging curiosity evidently at the ex- 
pense of a shiver. It was the first of June ! 

My companion led the way to a hotel, and we were introduced 
by English waiters,(I had not seen such a thing in three years, and 
it was quite like being waited on by gentlemen,) to two blazing coal 
fires in the “ coffee-room” of the “ Ship.” Oh what a comfortable 
place it appeared! A rich Turkey carpet snugly fitted, nice-rubbed 
mahogany tables, the morning papers from London, bell-ropes that 
would ring the bell, doors that would shut, a landlady that spoke 
English, and was kind and civil; and, though there were eight or 








bed, I took up a newspaper to keep me company over my wine. 
In the course of an hour, some remark had been addressed to me, 
| provocative of conversation, by almost every individual in the room! 
The subjects of discussion soon became general, and I have seldom 
| passed a more social and agreeable evening. And so much for the 
first specimen of English reserve ! 

The fires were burning brilliantly, and the coffee-room was in the 
nicest order when we descended to our breakfast at six the next 
morning. The tea-kettle sung on the hearth, the toast was hot, 
and done to a turn, and the waiter was neither sleepy nor uncivil 
—all, again, very unlike a morning at a hotel in Ja belle France. 
| The coach rattled up to the door punctually at the hour; and, 





while they were putting on my way-worn baggage, I stood looking in 
admiration at the carriage and horses. They were four beautiful bays, 
in small, neat harness of glazed Jeather, brass-mounted, their coats 
shining like a racer’s, their small blood-looking heads curbed up to 
stand exactly together, and their hoofs blacked and brushed with the 
polish of a gentleman’s boots. The coach was gaudily painted, 
the only thing out of taste about it; but it was admirably built, the 
wheel-horses were quite under the coachman’s box, and the whole 
affair, though it would carry twelve or fourteen people, covered 
less ground than a French one-horse cabriolet. It was altogether 
quite a study. 

We mounted to the top of the coach; “all right,” said the host- 
ler, and away shot the four fine creatures, turning their small ears, 
and stepping together with the ease of a cat, at ten miles in the 
hour. The driver was dressed like a Broadway idler, and sat in 
his place, and held his “ ribands” and his tandem-whip with a con- 
fident air of superiority, as if he were quite convinced that he and 
his team were beyond criticism—and so they were! I could not 
but smile at contrasting his silence and the speed and ease with 
which we went along, with the clumsy, cumbrous diligence or vet- 
turino, and the crying, whipping, cursing and ill-appointed postil- 
lions of France and Italy. It seems odd, in a two-hours’ passage, 


not even a shading of one into the other. 


happy to live. 
heart-ache. There was no poverty onthe road. Everybody seemed 
employed, and everybody well-made and healthy. 
the deformity and disease of the way-side beggars of the continent 
was very striking. 

We were at Canterbury before I had time to get accustomed to | 
my seat. The horses had been changed twice ; the coach, it seemed || 
to me, hardly stopping while it was done; way-passengers were || 
taken up and put down, with their baggage, without a word, and in 
half a minute; money was tossed to the keeper of the turnpike- 
gate as we dashed through ; the wheels went over the smooth road 
without noise, and with scarce a sense of motion—it was the per- 
fection of travel. 

The new driver from Canterbury rather astonished me. He 
drove into London every day, and was more of a “ swell.” He 
owned the first team himself, four blood horses of great beauty, 
and it was a sight to see him drive them! His language was free 
from all slang, and very gentlemanlike and well chosen, and he dis- 
cussed everything. He found out that I was an American, and said 
we did not think enough of the memory of Washington. Leaving 
his bones in the miserable brick tomb, of which he had read de- 
scriptions, was not, in his opinion, worthy of a country like mine. || 
He went on to criticise Julia Grisi, (the new singer just then set- || 
ting London on fire;) hummed airs from “ Ii Pirata,” to show her |) 
manner; sang an English song like Braham; gave a decayed count, 
who sat on the box, some very sensible advice about the manage- 
ment of a wild son ; drew a comparison between French and Italian || 
women ; (he had travelled ;) told us who the old count was in very 
tolerable French, and preferred Edmund Kean and Fanny Kemble | 
to all actors in the world. His taste and his philosophy, like 
his driving, were quite unexceptionable. He was, withal, very hand- |) 


some, and had the easy and respectful manners of a well-bred person. |) 








ten people in the room, no noise above the rustle of a newspaper, 
and positively, rich red damask curtains, neither second-hand nor 
shabby, to the windows! A greater contrast than this to the things 
that answer to them on the continent, could scarcely be imagined. 

Malgré all my observations on the English, whom I have found 
everywhere the most open-hearted and social people in the world, 
they are said by themselves and others to be just the contrary ; and, 
presuming they were different in England, I had made up my mind to 
seal my lips in all publick places, and be conscious of nobody's ex- 
istence but my own. There were several elderly persons dining 
at the different tables; and one party, of a father and son, waited 


It d very odd to give him a shilling at the end of the journey. 

At Chatham we took up a very elegantly dressed young man, who || 
had come down on a fishing excursion. He was in the army, and an || 
Irishman. We had not been half an hour on the seat together, be- 
fore he had discovered, by so many plain questions, that I was an 
American, a stranger in England, and an acquaintance of a whole 
regiment of his friends in Malta and Corfu. If this had been a 
Yankee, thought I, what a chapter it would have made for Basil Hall 
or Madame Trollope! With all his inquisitiveness I liked my com- 
panion, and half-accepted his offer to drive me down to Epsom the 
next day to the races. I know no American who would have beaten 


different cloths were removed ; and, as my companion had gone to || 


to pass over such strong lines of national difference—so near, and | 


The relief from |) chapels, statues and villas, ruins, towers, castles, fortresses, con- 


ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ITALY. 








THE MINUTE-BSO0OK: 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


JOURNEY TO ROME. 

On the way to Rome, and feelings thereupon—aspect of winter in Italy— 
Sienna—brigands—antique group of the three graces— Buon Convento and 
Soy Te 
out, oldfashioned, conventin villages. 
Poceis0vs1.—Our first resting-place on the road to Rome. Ihave 

scarcely slept all night for the thoughts of the imperial city, and won- 

| dered at myself for having so long resisted the great temptation—one 
| of the deepest excitements I ever knew. There are two routes, one 
through Perugia and the lake Thrasimene, and the cascade of 

Terni ; the other through Sienna and Radicofani. We have selected 

| the latter, with the intention of visiting the celebrated battle-ground 

| and falls on our way back. You must cross the Atlantick to know 
| the elastick spring of my feelings as the vetturino cracked his whip 
over the Ponte Santa Trenita, along the Via Romana by the group 
| of soldiers at the gate. We looked back on the old walls and heard 
| the ringing of the bells; and so—for a time—good by to Florence. 
| Travelling is delightful enough anywhere, but in Italy, and toward 
| Rome! 

Then we were glad to get into the country again. Welcome to 
the dark, tall cypress trees and the broad vineyards—to the green 
hills lifting their sunny heads, and the azure mountains mingling 
with the heavens. 

The Boboli Gardens and Poggio Imperiale were visible far be- 
hind ; and, gradually ascending a steep eminence, we caught another 
of those enchanting views of the town, which I have, I fear, too often 
attempted to describe. They are beyond the reach of description. 

It is now winter, but the air is mild and the country has the fra- 
grance and freshness of spring; much of the foliage is fallen from 
the trees, and the naked branches and trimmed vines are not with- 
out a certain occasional look of desolation, but it is relieved by fre- 
| quent groves of evergreens, sweeps of bright verdure and trees in 


climax of all worn- 








England is described always very justly, and always in the same | full blossom. Grass and grain cover many fields with luxuriance 
rds: “it is all garden.” here i be : : 
words: “it is all one pans ere Is not a cottage between || and vines, oranges, roses, and other flowers, hang from the walls or 
Dover and London, (seventy miles,) where a poet might not be | glow in the gardens. 


I caw a hundred little spots I coveted with quite a | along a gently variegated landscape not remarkably beautiful, but cha- 


The road, which is excellent, runs winding 
racteristick of the country; and on either side are scattered crosses, 


vents, churches, and towns. Sometimes a breeze comes full of win- 
ter from the snowy mountains; again, on descending into a vale, 
you glide through a temperature, bland and warm, amid beauty, 
flowers, and aromatick perfume. The fields are clothed with grain, 
figs, olive, and vine, some of which are already in advanced vegeta- 
tion. Starting at ten, we have reached this old town at dark. Every 
thing wears an unpromising, forlorn, and desolate aspect. The 
rooms of Italian inns are often finely painted but poorly furnished. 
Attempts at ornament glimmer through the dirt. Nymphs and 
angels on the walls and ceilings, but no carpet on the floor; busts, 
mirrors, and marble tables, but nothing to be eaten. 





Stenna.—The vetturini, in this part of Italy, will not travel after 
dark for fear of brigauds. We are, therefore, obliged to rise by 
daybreak, sometimes before, to complete the day’s journey. A 
long ride from Poggibousi, brought us to Sienna for breakfast, and 
we had an opportunity to stroll through the town, extr@ordinary in 
its appearance, and peculiarly unlike any thing in America. Few 
things are more agreeable to my taste, than thus stopping a couple 
of hours at an old Italian town, taking good note of the inn that 
you may not lose yourself, and then setting off on a ramble through 


| the most picturesque and romantick scenes imaginable, by the 
| gloomiest and most time-blasted structures, under arches, up preci- 


pices, down flights of steps, across bridges, through ruins, broken 


| walls and massive gates, into cathedrals dazzlingly splendid, and 


amid hovels and dilapidated grass-grown towers, and deserted for- 
tresses. Never can I lose the impression which these scenes have 
made upon my mind. The wildest and mest bold and *antastick 
varieties of theatrical scenery, are nothing to them. They are al! 
I ever fancied and more. But that I know outward forms and land- 
scapes have little to do with moral excellence or permanent happi- 
ness, I should choose to dwell thus travelling amid these scenes 
for ever. 

Sienna is supposed to have been built by Julius Cesar or Augustus, 
and once contained one hundred thousand inhabitants. It stands on 
the side of a steep mountain, is built of stone, and the inclination 
of some of the streets is too great for the passage of carriages. In- 
deed, between certain parts the communication is by steps. The 
mountain is voleanick, and the city itself is said to stand in the 
crater. The cathedral, which occupies the site of a temple dedicated 











on by their own servants in livery. Candles were brought in, the 





that on a stage-coach acquaintance. N. P. W. 


to Minerva, in brilliancy and general effect, surpasses all I have 
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yet seen. It is incrusted without and within with white marble, 
which gives it the appearance of being striped like a zebra. It is 
called a masterpiece of Tuscan gothick architecture. These churches 
are the repositories of the rarest works of art. The painted win- 
dows, the mosaick pavements, the minute carved work, the over- 
loaded profusion of sculpture, the solemn old pictures, the frescoed 








walls and ceilings, the altar lighted with tall, ever-burning wax can- | 
'| of the kind horses ridden by the vetturino had fallen, precipitating 
He escaped the weight of 


dies, all combine to delight and almost oppress the mind with a 
sense of magnificence too heavy and abundant. 


figures in black and white marble is now unknown. We are al- 
ways looking here at towns whose origin is lost in oblivion, at vol- 
canoes extinguished, and the traces of arts which, like the mammoth 
and leviathan, have passed away from the earth. The effect of all 
this on my mind is wonderful. It opens new conceptions to me, 
and I approach nearer in comprehending the briefness of man’s 
life and the lapse of ages. Although time does not stand before 
me a stupendous being, palpable to the corporeal eye, yet we see 


the vast prodigies he has achieved. We behold the track of his | 


foot in the sand, we e with ama t its gigantick propor- 
tions. They are those of a being who strides from world to world, 
whose head is in the stars; yet he is not so great, compared with 
us, as eternity with him. 

In the sacristy of this cathedral, we enjoyed the gratification of 





beholding that celebrated antique group, the three graces, disco- | 


vered under the church. The thought that we see the originals of 
renowned works, of which most can see only the copies, pleases the 
vanity as well as the taste, and perhaps interests the unlearned ob- 
server even more than the intrinsick excellence of art. Connoisseurs 
often discover beauties hidden from common eyes, and while they 
may be sometimes wrong, they are often right. These forms are 
greatly injured by accident and time, and we did not immediately re- 
cognise in their broken remains, that exquisite conception of grace 
and loveliness which gradually unfolds itself. Canova preferred 
them before the Venus. 


Buon convento.—The old town has disappeared behind vs, and 
we have passed by the Maremma, a track of country near the sea, 
afflicted with the malaria. ‘The staid pace of the voiture enables 
us to walk. It is a pleasure and relief to mount the hills on foot, 
and these rambles are among our greatest enjoyments. We have 
stopped at this place for the night. It also suffers from malaria. 
As you travel south from Florence, accommodations appear to grow 
worse. The wine, which there is good and whelesome, passes by 
gradations from a pleasing beverage to an acid dose, which has 
probably extorted the tribute of a wry face from every pilgrim to 
the eternal city, that ventured the experiment of a swallow since 
the days of Romulus. In France and Italy, although without 
drunkards, (1 have not seen one since I left America,) there are no 
water drinkers. ‘The grape usually affords a refreshment agreeable 


to the palate and the constitution, and sometimes abundant where | 


the pure treasures of the springs are scarce. But wo to the thirsty 
stranger at Buon Convento. 

There are historical associations here as thick as the grapes, and 
better than the wine. But popes are born and emperouts die in the 
tablets of every erudite straggler through this interesting country, 
and my literary sensibilities shrink from the pressure of the crowd. 
As the Romans construct palaces and churches with the columns, 
sculpture, and marble stolen from ancient temples, so I could supply 
you with pages of learned pomp gathered from fragments collected 
in the guide-books. Many travellers nowadays carry knowledge, 
not in their heads, but their pockets, and in a country already so 
much written about, on attempting to instruct, I shall only fatigue. 
Indeed I feel timidity in venturing upon the mighty themes around 
me ; aware how overstocked “the reading publick” is with deserip- 
tions, how all the facts that can interest have become trite, and all 


that could be elicited by a life of research, is already collated in || 
the well-thumbed guide-books. The schoolboy studies Rome for his | 


lesson, and the beau wears the coliseum for a breast-pin. Hence, 
I often omit great subjects fur small. Every student may learn in 
his closet where the Emperour Henry seventh was poisoned, but he 
must cross the sea and dine at an inn to appreciate the wine of 
Buon Convento. 


La novetta.—Ah, the changes of this mild Italian climate! We 
have been riding all day wrapped in cloaks with the carriage win- 
dows closed, and striving in vain to keep warm, “ with all the ap- 
pliances and means to boot” which we could conjure up. 
breakfasted at San Quirico, and prepared to cross the lofty moun- 
tain of Radicofani. The weather was windy and uncomfortable, 





the sky shrouded with dismal clouds, and as we toiled slowly up, 


the air grew more boisterous and painfully cold, and the scenery 


hardened into downright bleakness, deep solitude, and wintry de- 


solation. The ascent is five miles, and the summit between two 
and three thousand feet above the sea. Mountains heaved up around 
in the shapes of broad domes, obelisks, and giant waves buried in 
snow. We have passed from valleys stretched warin in the sun- 
shine and overflowing with the fulness of vegetable beauty, to these 
icy mountains and barren slopes, these beating winds and chilling 
snows. The desolation around us gradually increased, presenting 
the most frightful traces of voleanick fury. Every thing looked 
blighted, wrecked, terrible and sublime. The town and castle of 
Radicofani cap a pointed peak, where winter and sterility reach 
their climax. The picture is amazing. The town and cliffs seemed 
but an inaccessible fragment of rusty iron or burnt granite, heaped up 
by some tremendous convulsion, and piled against the heavens in a 
fantastick semblance of human habitations, scattered around and 
in such disorder as only the earthquake leaves in its path, lay rocks 
blasted, crushed, and hurled together. At length we reached the 
top and a part of the town. The wind whirling around the car- 





The pavement is | 
a particular curiosity, from the fact that the art of thus representing | 


We | 


| 





|| commence the descent and to be in Rome. 


ocean, their fame by the stars.” 
tions were interrupted by a shriek full of pain and terrour. One 
the affrighted man beneath the wheels. 
the lumbering vehicle, but had dislocated his arm, and lay pale, 


|| covered with dust, and writhing with pain. 


Italian inns. 
cannot be closed for the smoke ; and of the five doors, four open re- 
|| gularly whenever you shut the other. The fire, at first too large and 
hot, is now out; and the dinner . [am not good at the pathetick. 

The carriage of a count has just drawn up in front of the inn, and 
the gentleman with the countess entered the hotel. We have al- 
|| ready engaged the best rooms, (the best rooms!) and the noble pair 
have concluded to “go on.” The lady is this instant taking a long 
step across a puddle from the threshold into the road, with such 
marks of vexation and abhorrence painted on her countenance, as 
|| goddesses have been said to suffer, and even countesses may feel. 
|| The cameriera entered with a dish of eggs, the last resort of hun- 
ger amid the filth of Italia. 





| 











Botsena.—The vetturino’s arm was replaced, and we bade a 
} merry adieu to La Novella. The first town in the papal states is 
| Ponte Centino. I will not weary you as we were wearied with a re- 
| petition of our trouble with passports and baggage. The vetturino 
|| points over his shoulder with his thumb to the rusty soldiers prowl- 
| ing around the carriage or conferring at the dogano, and “ give, 
] give, give,” is still the cry. 
\ 
|| traordinary than the next town, Acguapendente, to which we walked. 
It stands high up a steep, romantick hill, and is accessible by a road 
running in gentle meanders or abrupt angles under piles of rocks 
| clothed at intervals with trees, vines, and flowers, or sometimes 
| sloping in banks of grass, and again broken into wild cliffs. Be- 
| neath and behind, we looked from a perpendicular height over a 
| wide and exceedingly beautiful plain, with dim, blue mountains ri- 


| sing in the distant horizon. To this wild scene Acquapendente pre- }| dren—a book coming out next season—deep distress at present— 


| sents the climax as it does to all curious, old, battered, time-worn 
| towns. Even Radicofani yields to it. We approached it among 
| rocks, walls, towers, blackened stone-houses built of lava, all bleak, 
| desolate, filthy, and picturesque ; every thing appears blasted with 

thunder and war and time. Not a house appeared fit for the habi- 
|| tation of a civilized being, as if its weather-worn battlements and 
walls enclosed only beggars and banditti. Every spot was an em- 
|| blem of ruin and antiquity. The streets were remarkably narrow, 
| winding and steep, all dark, still and gloomy. Nothing like business 


|| appeared ; doors and windows were everywhere open, exhibiting to |, 
'| the full gaze of the street passenger the smoked, naked halls, and | 
| unfurnished dilapidated apartments. No one was seen but groups || 
| of fierce-looking, shaggy people, some bareheaded, some with broad 
|| hats slouched over their eyes. Here a withered bust hung against 


| a hovel as a sign of wine, there an obscured sign announced that a 
dungeon-looking hole was intended for a café. One or two old men, 
| who passed well for superannuated robbers, dressed in savage attire, 
and uttering to the beasts discordant expressions, drove up the steep 
| street their small asses overladen with wood. These were the 
only signs of occupation which we saw. Ill the rest of the popula- 
tion stood on the rough pavements, perfectly idle, and bending their 
eyes on us as we passed. Let no lover of the wild and extrava- 
gant and picturesque pass this spot carelessly. 
elements of the gloomy and savage. 
invested with this character. This is indeed Europe, Italy, Rome. 
As I strained up the steep acclivities, followed as usual by a train 
of mendicants, old and young, I half imagined myself thrown two 
or three thousand years back in the history of the world, and that 


| this was some ancient town, perhaps before Rome, before civiliza- |! 
|| tion; the men but a band of robbers, gone off somewhere to the 
i wars, and these strange, superannuated beings, the remnant and | 
'| dregs of the population. 


T. S. F. 
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SELECTIONS FROM NEW WO 


E WORLD AS IT IS. 
A TALE 


TH 


a 
| 


“Waar a delightful thing the world is! Lady Lennox’s ball, last 
| night—how charming it was!—every one so kind, and Charlotte 
| looked so pretty—the nicest girl I ever saw! But I must dress 


| now, Balfour is to be here at twelve with the horse he wants to sell || 


/me. How lucky I am to have such a friend as Balfour !—so en- 


tertaining—so good-natured—so devilish clever too—and such an || 


| excellent heart! Ah! how unlucky! it rains a little; but never 
mind, it will clear up ; and if it don't—why, there’s billiards. What 
| a delightful thing the world is !” 


| So soliloquized Charles Nugent, a man of twenty-one—a philan- |! 


| thropist—an optimist. Our young gentleman was an orphan, of 
| good family and large fortune ; brave, generous, confiding and open- 


| headed mendicants and groups of ragged brigand-looking men. This 
is the last Tuscan town. After a short detention we were glad to 
The shrunken confines 
| of an enfeebled people, whose empire was once “ bounded by the 
Half way down, our congratula- 


Fortunately a surgeon 
resides near, under whose care he now is. We, detained from our 
'| intended sleeping-place, are here lodged in a little hut standing 
alone near the base of the mountains, and the most forlorn even of 
The rooms are small and dilapidated. The windows | 


It presents all the || 
I saw no stone or twig not |) 








Since our departure from America, I have seen nothing more ex- |) 





| little of the coquette, and a great deal of the sentimentalist. 


| forty-five are especially eloquent. 





| By heavens, he shall repent it! 





| Gilpin, “ that I seek you. 


| man of letters than Gregory Gilpin. 











LD 
ingly of my species!” My dear Experience, with how many fine 
sentiments do you intend to play the deuse? It is not without rea- 
son that Goethe tells us, that though Fate is an excellent, she is 
also a very e sive schoolmistress. 

“Ha! my dear Nugent, how are you?” and Captain Balfour 
enters the room ; a fine, dark, handsome fellow, with something of 
pretension in his air and a great deal of frankness. “ And here is 
the horse. Come to the window. Does not he step finely? What 
action! Do you remark his forehead? How he carries his tail ! 
Gad, I think you shall not have him, after all !” 

‘* Nay, my dear fellow, you may well be sorry to part with him. 
He is superb! Quite sound—eh!” 

“ Have him examined.” 

«Do you think I would not take your word for itt The price?” 

“Fix it yourself. Prince Paul once offered me a hundred and 
eighty ; but to you oe 

“ You shall have it.” 

“No, Nugent—say, a hundred and fifty.” 

“I won’t be outdone—there’s a draught for the hundred and eighty 

unds.” 

a Upon my honour, I’m ashamed ; but you are such a rich fellow. 
John, take the horse to Mr. Nugent’s stables. Where will you dine 
to-day ?—at the Cocoa-tree ?” 

“ With all my heart.” 

The young men rode together. Nugent was delighted with his 
new purchase. They dined at the Cocoa-tree. Balfour ordered 
some early peaches. Nugent paid the bill. They went to the opera. 

“Do you see that danseuse, Florine ?” asked Balfour. “ Pretty 
ankle—eh ?” 

“Yes, comme ca—but dances awkwardly—not handsome.” 

“What? not handsome? Come and talk to her. She’s more 
admired than any girl on the stage.” 

They went behind the scenes, and Balfour convinced his friend 
that he ought to be enchanted with Florine. Before the week was 
out the danseuse kept her carriage, and in return, Nugent supped 
with her twice a-week. 

Nugent had written a tale for “‘ The Keepsake ;” it was his first 
literary effort ; it was tolerably good and exceedingly popular. One 
day he was lounging over his breakfast, when a tall, thin gentleman, 
in black, was announced, by the name of Mr. Gilpin. 

Mr. Gilpin made a most respectful bow, and heaved a peculiarly 
profound sigh. Nugent was instantly seized with a lively interest 
in the stranger. “Sir, it is with great regret,” faltered forth Mr. 
I—I—I—”—a low, consumptive cough 
checked his speech. Nugent offered him a cup of tea. ‘The civility 








| was refused, and the story continued. 


Mr. Gilpin’s narration is soon told, when he himself is not the 
narrator. An unfortunate literary man—once in affluent circum- 
stances—security for a treacherous friend—friend absconded—pres- 
sure of unforeseen circumstances—angel wife and four cherub chil- 


horrour at being forced to beg—generous sentiments expressed by 


| Mr. Nugent forcibly struck him—a ray of hope broke on his mind— 


and voila the causes of Mr. Gilpin’s distress and Mr. Gilpin's visit. 
Never was there a more interesting personification of the afflicted 
He looked pale, patient and 
respectable ; he coughed frequently, and he was dressed in deep 
mourning. Nugent’s heart swelled—he placed a bank-note in Mr. 
Gilpin’s hands—he promised more effectual relief, and Mr. Gilpin 


| retired, overpowered with his own gratitude and Mr. Nugent's re- 
| spectful compassion. 


‘“« How happy I am to be rich!” said the generous young philan- 
thropist, throwing open his chest. 
Nugent went to a conversazione at Lady Lennox’s. Her lady- 


| ship was a widow, and a charming woman. She was a little of the 


blue, and a little of the fine lady, and a little of the beauty, and a 
She 


had one daughter, withovt a shilling; she had taken a warm interest 


| in a young man of the remarkable talents and amiability of Charles 
| Nugent. 


e sat next her—they talked of the heartlessness of the 
world—it is a subject on which men of twenty-one and ladies of 
Lady Lennox complained, Mr. 
Nugent defended. ‘One does not talk much of innocence,” it is 
said, or something like it is said, somewhere in Madame d’Epinay’s 
Memoirs, ‘ without being sadly corrupted ;” and nothing brings out 


| the goodness of our own hearts more than a charge against the 


heartlessness of others. 

* An excellent woman!” thought Nugent; “what warm feel- 
ings ! how pretty her daughter is! Oh! a charming family !” 

Charlotte Lennox played an affecting air; Nugent leaned over 
the piano; they talked about musick, poetry, going on the water, 
sentiment. and Richmond-hill. ‘They made up a party of pleasure. 
Nugent did not sleep well that night—he was certainly in love. 

When he rose the next morning, the day was bright and fine. 
Balfour, the best of friends, was to be with him in an hour; Bal- 
four’s horse, the best of horses, was to convey him to Richmond ; 


and at Richmond he was to meet Lady Lennox, the most agree- 


able of mothers—and Charlotte, the most enchanting of daughters. 
The danseuse had always been a bore—she was now forgotten. 
“It certainly is a delightful world!” repeated Nugent, as he tied 


| his neckcloth. 


It was some time—we will not say how long—after the date of 
this happy day; Nugent was alone in his apartment, and walking to 
and fro—his arms folded, and a frown upon his brow. ‘ What a 
rascal! what a mean wretch ! and the horse was lame when he sold 
it—not worth ten pounds! and I so confiding—curse my folly! 
Borrowed money of me, then 
made a jest of my good-nature! introduced me to his club, in order 
to pillage me! but, thank heaven, I can shoot him yet! Ha! 
colonel; this is kind!” 

Colonel Nelmore, an elderly gentleman, well known in society, 


| with a fine forehead, a shrewd, contemplative eye, and an agreeable 


address, entered the room. To him Nugent poured forth the long 
list of his grievances, and concluded by begging him to convey a 
challenge to the best of friends—Captain Balfour. The colonel 





| hearted. His ability was ubove the ordinary standard, and he had | 


a warm love and a pure taste for letters. He had even bent a knee 
| to philosophy, but the calm and cold graces with which the god- 


with the worship. 


| stood ; ‘“‘away with this selfish and debased code !—men are not 


' the mean things they are here described—be it mine to think exult- 





_dess receives her servants had soon discontented the young votary | 
‘“* Away !” cried he, one morning, flinging aside || 
| the volume of La Rochefoucault, which he had fancied he under- |) 
| he should cut me in future. He told Selwyn so in the bow-window 
| at White’s.” 


raised his eyebrows. 

‘But, my dear sir, this gentleman has certainly behaved ill to 
you, I allow it—but for what specifick offence do you mean to chal- 
lenge him ?” 

“ For his conduet in general.” 

The colonel laughed. 

“For saying yesterday, then, that I was grown a d—d bore, and 





The colonel took snuff. 

“My good young friend,” said he, “I see you don’t know the 
world. e and dine with me to-day—a punctual seven. We'll 
talk over these matters. Meanwhile, you can’t challenge a man 
for calling you a bore.” 

“‘ Not challenge him! what should I do, then?” 

“ La e your head at him, and say—‘Ah! Balfour, 
you're a sad fellow !’” . 

The colonel succeeded in preventing the challenge, but Nugent’s 
indignation at the best of friends remained as warm as ever. He 
declined the colonel’s invitation—he was to dine with the Len- 
nox’s. Meanwhile, he went to the shady part of Kensington Gar- 
dens to indulge his reflections, and sat himself down in an arbour. 

A gay party were strolling by this retreat—their laughter pre- 
eeded them. “ Yes,” said a sharp, dry voice, which Nugent recog- 
nised as belonging to one of the wits of the day—* Yes, I saw you, 
Lady Lennox, talking sentiment to Nugent—fy! how could you 
waste your time so unprofitably !” 

“Ah! poor young man! he is certainly bien béte, with his fine 
phrases and so forth: but ’tis a good creature on the whole, and 
exceedingly useful!” 

“ Useful!” 

“Yes; fills up a vacant place at one’s table, at a day’s warning ; 
lends me his carriage-horses when mine have caught cold; sub- 
scribes to my charities for me ; and supplias the drawing-room with 
flowers. In a word, if he were more sensible, he would be less 
agreeable : his sole charm is in his foibles.” 

Pugh, Jupiter! what a description, from the most sentimental of 
mothers, of the most talented, the most interesting of young men. Nu- 
gent was thunderstruck ; the party swept by ; he was undiscovered. 

He raved, he swore, he was furious. He go to dinner to-day! 
No, he would write such a letter to the lady—it should speak dag- 

rs! But the daughter: Charlotte was not of the party. Char- 
lotte—oh! Charlotte was quite a different creature from her mo- 
ther—the most natural, the most simple of human beings, and evi- 
dently loved him. He could not bea in mistake there. Yes, for her sake 
he would go to the dinner; he would smother his just resentment. 

He went to Lady Lennox’s. It was a large party. The young 
marquis of Austerly had just returned from his travels. He was 
sitting next to the most lovely of daughters. Nugent was forgotten. 

After dinner, however, he found an opportunity to say a few 
words in a whisper to Charlotte. He hinted a tender reproach, and 
he begged her to sing “ We met; ‘twas ina crowd.” Charlotte 
was hoarse—had caught cold. Charlotte could not sing. Nugent 
left the room. When he got to the end of the street, he discovered 
that he had left his cane behind. He went back for it, glad (for 
he was really in love) of an excuse for darting an angry glance at 
the most simple, the most natural of human beings, that should pre- 
vent her sleeping the whole night. He ascended the drawing-room ; 
and Charlotte was delighting the marquis of Austerly, who leaned 
over her chair, with ““ We met; *twas in a crowd.” 

Charlotte Lennox was young, lovely, and artful. Lord Austerly 
was young, inexperienced and vain. In less than a month, he pro- 
posed, and was accepted. 

“Well, well!” said poor Nugent one morning, breaking from a 
revery ; ‘‘ betrayed in my friendship, deceived in my love, the plea- 
sure of doing good is still left to me. Friendship quits us at the 
first stage of life, love at the second, benevolence lasts till death! 
Poor Gilpin! how grateful he is: I must see if I can get him that 
place abroad.” To amuse his thoughts, he took up a new magazine. 
He opened the page at a violent attack on himself—on his beauti- 
ful tale in the ‘“‘ Keepsake.” The satire was not confined to the 
work: it extended to the author. He was a fop, a coxcomb, a 
ninny, an intellectual dwarf, a miserable creature, and an abortion. 
These are pleasant studies for a man out of spirits, especially before 
he is used to them. Nugent had just flung the magazine to the 
other end of the room, when his lawyer came to arrange matters 
about a mortgage, which the generous Nugent had already been 
forced to raise on his estates. The lawyer was a pleasant, enter- 
taining man of the world, accustomed to the society, for he was ac- 
customed to the wants of young men. He perceived Nugent was 
a little out of humour. He attributed the cause, naturally enough, 
to the mortgage ; and to divert his thoughts, he entered first on a 
general conversation. 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


“ You seem melancholy 
Nelmore, as he met his young friend walking, with downcast eyes, 
on the old mall of St. James’s Park. 
‘“T am unhappy, I am discontented ; the gloss is faded from life,” 
answered Nugent, sighing. 


“T love meeting with a pensive man,” said the colonel: “let me 


ou refused me some time ago; may I be more fortunate now !” 
“J shall be but poor company,” rejoined Nugent; “but I am very 
much obliged to you, and I accept your invitation with pleasure.” 
Colonel Nelmore was a man who had told some fifty years. He | 
had known misfortune in his day, and he had seen a great deal of | 
the harsh realities of life. But he had not suffered or lived in vain. | 
He was no theorist, and did not affect the philosopher ; but he was 
contented with a small fortune, popular with retired habits, obser- 
vant with a love for study, and, above all, he did a great deal of ge- | 
neral good, exactly because he embraced no particular system. 
“Yes,” said Nugent, as they sat together after dinner, and the | 
younger man had unbosomed to the elder, who had been his father’s 
most intimate friend, all that had seemed to him the most unexam- 
pled of misfortunes—after he had repeated the perfidies of Balfour, 
the faithlessness of Charlotte, and the rascalities of Gilpin—* Yes,” 
said he, “ I now see my errour; I no longer love my species ; I no | 
longer place reliance in the love, friendship, sincerity, or virtue of 
| the world ; I will no longer trust myself open-hearted in this vast | 
community of knaves ; I will not flymankind, but I will despise them.” 
The colonel smiled. “ You shall put on your hat, my young friend, 
and pay a little visit with me :—nay, no excuse; it is only an old 
| lady, who has given me permission to drink tea with her.” Nugent 
demurred, but consented. The two gentlemen walked to a small 
house in the Regent’s Park. They were admitted to a drawing-room, 
where they found a blind old lady, of a cheerful countenance and 
prepossessing manners. 
‘* And how does your son do?” asked the colonel, after the first 
salutations were over, ‘have you seen him lately ?” 
“ Seen him lately ! why you know he rarely lets a day pass with- 
out calling on or writing to me. Since the affliction which visited 
me with blindness, though he has nothing to hope from me, though 
from my jointure I must necessarily be a burden to one of his limited 
income and mixing so much with the world as he does; yet had I 
been the richest mother in England, and every thing at my disposal, 
he could not have been more attentive, more kind to me. He will 
cheerfully give up the gayest party to come and read to me, if I am 
the least unwell, or the least out of spirits; and he sold his horses 
to pay Miss Blandly, since I could not afford from my own income | 
to pay the salary, so accomplished a musician asked, to become my 
companion. Musick, you know, is now my chief luxury. Oh, he is 
a paragon of sons—the world think him dissipated and heartless ; 
but if they could see how tender he is to me !” exclaimed the mo- 
ther, clasping her hands, as the tears gushed from her eyes. Nu- 
ent was charmed : the colonel encouraged the lady to proceed ; and 
ater thought he had never passed a more agreeable hour than in 
listening to her paternal praises of her affectionate son. 
“ Ah, colonel !” said he, as they left the house, “ how much wiser 
have you been than myself; you have selected your friends with 
discretion. What would not I give to possess such a friend as that | 
son must be! But you never told me the lady’s name.” 
‘“‘ Patience,” said the colonel, ‘‘I have another visit to pay.” 
Nelmore turned down a little alley, and knocked at a small cot- 
tage. A woman with a child at her breast opened the door; and 
Nugent stood in one of those scenes of cheerful poverty which it | 
so satisfies the complacency of the rich to behold. 
“Aha!” said Nelmore, looking round, “ you seem comfortable 
enough now ; your benefacter has not done his work by halves.” 
“ Blessings on his heart, no! Oh, sir, when I think how distressed | 
he is himself, how often he has been put to it for money, how calum- | 











to-day, my dear Nugent,” said Colone! || 


|| order to view their faults, without bitterness, we must accustom 


_ you, and let us dine together, ¢éte-d-réte, at my bachelor’s house. | 


| candidate for the profit. 


|| In, every man enjoys a laugh at his acquaintance. 
|| NOx saw in you a desirable match ; nay, I believe she had a positive 
|| regard for you ; but she had been taught all her life to think equi- 
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honest servant was sincere in her praise. Happy husband, whoever 
he may be !” 


They were now at the colonel's house. “ Just let me read this 





passage,” said Nel , opening the | of a French philosopher, 
_ a not pronounce French like a native, I will translate as 
|| I proceed. 


“In order to love mankind—expect but little from them; in 
| 
ourselves to pardon them, and to perceive that indulgence is a jus- 
tice which frail humanity has a right to demand from wisdom. Now 
nothing tends more to dispose us to indulgence, to close our hearts 
against hatred, to open them to the principles of a humane and soft 
morality, than a profound knowledge of the heman heart—that know- 
ledge which La Rochefoncault possessed. Accordingly, the wisest 
men have always been the most indulgent,” ete. 

“* And now prepare to be surprised. That good son whom you 
admired so much—whom you wished you could obtain as a friena, 
is Captain Balfour—that generous, self-denying man, whom you 
| desired yourself so nobly to relieve, is Mr. Gilpin—that young lady 
who in the flush of health, beauty, dissipation, and conquest, could 


|| attend the sick chamber of her servant, and whom her hushand dis- 


covers to be a treasure, is Charlotte Lennox !” 

‘Good heavens !” cried Nugent, “what then am I to believe? 
has some juggling been practised on my understanding, and are Bal- 
four, Gilpin, and Miss Lennox, after all, patterns of perfection ?” 

‘No, indeed, very far from it: Balfour is a dissipated, reckless 
man—of loose morality and a low standard of honour; he saw you 
were destined to purchase experience—he saw you were destined 
to be plundered by some one—he thought he might as well be a 

He laughed aunt at your expense— 
ised you; on the contrary, I believe that he 
in his way, but because in the world he lives 
Charlotte Len- 


not because he des 
liked you very muc 


h 


page, wealth, and station better than love She could not resist the 
temptation of being marchioness of Austerly—not one girl in 
twenty could ; yet she is not on that account the less -temper- 
ed, good-natured, or less likely to be a good mistress and a tolerable 
wife. Gilpin is the worst instance of the three. Gilpin is an evi- 
dent scoundrel; but Gilpin is in evident distress. He was in all 


| probability very sorry to attack you who had benefited him solarge- 


ly ; but perhaps, as he is a dull dog, the only thing the magazines 
would buy of him was abuse. You must not think he maligned you 
out of malice, out of ingratitude, out of wantonness; he maligned 
you for ten guineas. Yet Gilpin is a man, who, having swindled 
his father out of ten guineas, would, in the joy of the moment give 
five to a beggar. In the present case he was actuated by a better 


\| feeling ; he was serving the friend of his childhood—few men forget 


those youthful ties, however they trample on others. Your mistake 
was not the single mistake of supposing the worst people the best— 


| it was the double mistake of supposing common-place people—now 


the best—now the worst ;—in making what might have been a plea- 
sant acquaintance an intimate friend ; in believing a man in distress 
must necessarily be a man of merit ; in thinking a good-tempered, 
pretty girl, was an exalted specimen of human nature. You were 
then about to fall into the opposite extreme—and to be as indiseri- 
minating in suspicion as you were incredulity. Would that I could 
flatter _— that I had saved you from that—the more dangerous 
errour of the two!” 

“You have—my dear Nolmore ; and now !end me your philo- 
sopher !” 

“ With pleasure ; but ore short maxim is as good as all philoso- 
phers can teach you, for philosophers can only enlarge on it—it is 
simple—it is this—‘ TAKE THE WORLD As IT 18.’”” 





niated he is by the world, I cannot express how grateful I am, how | 
grateful I ought to be. He has robbed himself to feed us, and | 
merely because he knew my husband in youth.” 
The colonel permitted the woman to run on. Nugent wiped | 
his eyes, and left his purse behind him. ‘ Who is this admirable, 
this self-denying man!” cried he, when they were once more in | 
the street. ‘He is in distress himself—would | could relieve him! | 
Ah, you already reconcile me to the world. I acknowledge your | 


| 





‘* What rogues there are in the world!” said he. 

Nugent groaned. 

“This morning, for instance, before I came to you, I was en- 
gaged in a piece of curious business enough. A gentleman gave 
his son-in-law a qualification to stand for a borough: the son-in- 
law kept the deed, and so cheated the good gentleman out of more 
than three hundred pounds a-year. Yesterday I was employed 
against a fraudulent bankrupt—such an instance of long, premedi- 
tated, cold-hearted, deliberate rascality!] And when I leave you, I 
must see what is to be done with a literary swindler, who, on the 
strength of a consumptive cough, and a suit of black, has been re- 
wer 8 living on compassion for the last two years.” 

“ a y 


“ He has just committed the most nefarious fraud—a forgery, in 
short, on his own uncle, whe has twice seriously distressed himself 
to save the rogue of a nephew, and who must now submit to this 
loss, or proclaim, by a criminal prosecution, the disgrace of his own 
family. The nephew proceeded, of course, on his knowledge of 
my client's goodness of heart; and thus a man suffers in proportion 
to his amiability.” 

“Is his name Gil—Gil—Gilpin !” stammered Nugent. 

“The same! O-ho! have you been bit, too, Mr. Nugent?” 

Before our hero could answer, a letter was brought tohim. Nu- 
gent tore the seal: it was from the editor of the magazine in which 
he had just read his own condemnation. It ran thus : 

‘“‘ Str—Having been absent from London on unavoidable busi- 
ness for the last month, and the care of the Magazine having 
thereby devolved on another, who has very ill discharged its duties, 
I had ihe surprise and mortification of perceiving, on my return 
this day, that a most unwarrantable and personal attack upon you 
has been admitted in the number for this month. I cannot suffi- 
ciently express my regret, the more especially on finding that the article 
in question was written by a mere mercenary in letters. To con- 
vince you of my concern, and my resolution to guard against such 
unworthy proceedings in future, [ enclose you another, and yet se- 








verer attack, which was sent to us for our next number, and for 

which, I grieve to say, the unprincipled author has already succeeded 

in obtaining from the proprietors—a remuneration,” etc. etc. etc. 
Nugent’s eyes fell on the enclosed paper: it was in the hand- 


motive, in leading me hither ; there are good men as well as bad. | 
All are not Balfours and Gilpins! But the name—the name of these | 
poor people's benefactor !”” 
“ Stay,” said the colonel, as they now entered Oxford-street ; ‘this | 
is lucky, indeed, I see a good lady whom I wish to accost.” “ Well, | 
Mrs. Johnson,” addressinga stout, middle-aged woman of respectable 
appearance, who, with a basket on her arm, was coming out of an 
eil-shop ; “so you have been labouring in your vocation, I see— 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE PROPHECY, 
FROM A LADY'S COMMONPLACE-BOOK. 


Tus book is now new, and the writing is plain, 
For each penman endeavours to please ; 

Nota soil, or a blot, or a trifling stain, 
But thine eye could discover with ease. 

But the time will soon come when the book will grow old, 
And the writing be faded with age, 

When thou'lt search, but in vain, for its binding of gold, 
Or the gloss on its now polished page. 

Then, then shall thine eye, now so brilliant and clear, 
Be dimm'd by the finger of time ; 





making household purchases. And how is your young lady!” 
“Very well, sir, 1am happy to say,” replied the woman courtesy- | 
ing. ‘ And you are well too, I hope, sir.” 
“Yes, considering the dissipation of the long season, pretty well, | 
thank you. But I suppose your young mistress is as gay and heart- | 
less as ever—a mere fashionable wife, eh!” 
“Sir,” said the woman, bridling up, “there is not a better lady | 
in the world than my young lady; I have known her since she was | 
that high !” } 
“What, she’s good-tempered, I suppose !” said the colonel, sneering. | 
“Good tempered—I believe it is impossible for her to say a | 
harsh word to any one. There never was so mild, so even-like a | 
temper.” 
«* What, and not heartless, eh! this is too good !” | 
“ Heartless ! she nursed me herself when I broke my leg coming | 
up stairs; and every night before she went to bed would come into | 
my rvom with her sweet smile, and see if I wanted anything.” 
“ And you fancy, Mrs. Johnson, that she'll make a good wife : why | 
she was not much in love when she married.” | 
‘‘T don’t know as to that, sir, whether she was or not; but I’m 
sure she is always studying my lord’s wishes, and I heard him my- | 
self say this very morning to his brother—‘ Arthur, if you knew | 
what a treasure I possess.’ ” : 
“ You are very right,” said the colonel, resuming his natural man- 
ner; “and I only spoke for the pleasure of seeing how well and | 
how justly you could defend your mistress: she is, truly, an excel- 
lent lady—good evening to you.” 
“T have seen that woman before,” said Nugent, “but I can’t 
think where ; she has the appearance of being a housekeeper in 
some family.” 


“ She is so.” 











writing of Mr. Gregory Gilpin, the most grateful of distressed lite- 
rary men. 





And a seam shall be left by each quick passing year 
On that fair rounded forehead of thine. 


And feeble thy step, now so graceful and light, 
Thy voice and thy hearing shall fail, , f 

And thy dark glossy locks shall be sprinkled with white, 
And thy cheeks shall be shrivell’d and pale. 

And thy form shall be bent, and thou'lt lean on a staff, 
Or the arm of a friend age fair ; 

Who'll be biting her lips to stifle a laugh 
At the old-fashi dress thou wilt wear. 

From thy window-seat, at the close of the day, 
Thou wilt gaze on the ing throng ; 

The young and the rich, in their dresses gay ; 
And the poor, with their joke and song. 

Gaze on, gaze on, till thy pilgrimage ends, 
As the crowd rolls on like a wave; — 

But thou'lt gaze in vain for thy early friends ; 
They are sleeping the sleep of the grave! 

Yet, one thou shalt see midst the young and fair, 
Bent double with age and pain; — 

He’s limping about in the evening air, 
Supported by crutch and by cane. 

Tap, tap, at thy window, and bid him come in; 
For the evening is humid and cold. — 

No prude of sixteen would think it a sin 

‘0 tap for a cripple so old. 

And I'll come at thy bidding, and wheel out a chair, 
And we'll talk of our ailments awhile ; 

Together we'll share all our troubles and care, 
And cover them o’er with a smile. 

Then, with many a slow, wise shake of the head, 
We'll mumble of times that Fach oy bs : 

We'll read o’er the list of the fri are dead, 





“ How pleasant it is to hear of female excellence in the great 
world,” continued Nugent, sighing; ‘it was evident to see the 


And grieve that we're left to the last. 
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ORIGINAL CRITICAL NOTICES. 








“MY LIFE IS LIKE A SUMMER ROSE.” 





HON. MR. WILDE, O’KELLY, AND ALCAUS. 


Few of our readers, we imagine, are ignorant of the various | 
claims which have been lately brought forward in the periodicals 
and newspapers, to the authorship of the beautiful lines beginning | 
“My life is like the summer rose,” which have been some twenty 
years before the publick as the acknowledged, and, till lately, the | 
unquestioned production of Richard Henry Wilde, a distinguished 
representative in congress from the state of Georgia. x 

After this long acquiescence in the claims of that gentleman, his 
title has lately been contested ; first, by a friend of O'Kelly, an 
Irish bard ; and secondly, by criticks appearing in behalf of no less 
a personage than Alcwus, a Greek lyrical poet, who flourished about 
six hundred years before the christian era. In the one case, Mr. 
Wilde is charged with downright plagiarism ; in the other, with 
palming upon the world a translation from the Greek as an original | 
composition of his own. Both these charges are equally derogatory 
to his character as a man of honour ; and, however indiflerent him- | 
self and his friends may be to his reputation as a poet, it was hardly 
to be expected that they would sit quiet under imputations that so 
nearly affect his reputation for candour and veracity. | 

As one among his many friends and admirers, we have taken the 
pains to make a thorough examination into these respective claims, 
and now lay the result before our readers, beginning with a brief 
detail of the origin of the lines in question, the circumstances 
under which they were written, and the manner of their coming be- | 
fore the publick. We shall avail ourselves, for this purpose, of Mr. | 
Wilde’s own language, in a letter to an intimate friend in this city : | 


“The lines in question, you will perceive. were originally intended as | 
part of a longer poem. My brother, the late James Wilde, was an officer | 
of the United States army, and held a subaltern rank in the expedition of | 
Colonel John Williams against the Seminole Indians of Florida, which 
first broke up their towns and stopped their atrocities. When James | 
returned he amused my mother, then alive, my sisters, and myself, with 
descriptions of the orange groves and transparent lakes, the beauty of 
the St. John’s river, and of the woods and swamps of Flor: ca, a kind 
of fairy land, of which we then knew little except from Bartram’s ec- 
stasies, interspersed with anecdotes of his campaign and companions. 
As he had some taste himself, I used to laugh and tell him I'd immortal- 
ize his exploits in an epick. Some stanzas were accordingly written, for 
the amusement of the tamily at our next meeting. That, alas ! was des- | 
tined never to take place. He was killed in a duel. His violent and | 
melancholy death put an end to my poem, the third stanza of the first 
ragment, which tein to his fate, being all that was written afterward. 

* The verses, particularly the Lament of the on were read by the 
family and some intimate acquaintances ; among the rest, the present se- 
cretary of state, and a gentleman then a student of medicine, now a dis- | 
tinguished physician in Philadelphia. The latter, after much importunity, 
procured from me, fora lady in that city, a copy of ‘ My life is hike a sum- 
mer rose,” with an injunction against publicity, which the lady herself did 
not violate ; but a musical composer to whom she gave the words for the | 
purpose of setting them did, and they appeared, I think, first in 1815 or 

16, with my name and addition at full Jength, to my no small annoyance. 
Still [never avowed them, and though continually republished in the 
newspapers with my name, and a poetical reply, | maintained that news- | 
papers were no authority, and refused to answer farther. I resisted even 
the inclination to say that there was no personal allusion in the lines; | 
no small effort of self-control, considering how vexatiously certain the 
conirary assumption appeared.” 


The following are fragments of the poem alluded to in the fore- | 
going statement, from which it will appear how naturally the lines 
claimed for O’Kelly and Alcwus incorporate themselves with the | 
subject matter preceding them. They will also serve to show, what | 
indeed Mr. Wilde has proved in many other instances, that if he is 
not the author of the verses claimed by O'Kelly, he is capable of 
writing others quite as good. 

FRAGMENT I. | 


Who knows not that of late, though patient long, | 
And loving peace, till peace herself grew vile, 
Our country raised at length her battle song, 
And hurled defiance to the haughty isle, 
That still with open force, or secret guile, 
Urges reluctant nations to prolong ; 
The flame that lights their own funereal pile, 
Claiming from power the right of doing wrong, 
Owning no law save such as suits the strong’ 


Who knows not, too, how many a gallant band, 
Such as e’en Sparta’s self were proud to own, 
Rushed to the summons, seized the glittering brand, 

Ere the first spirit-stirring trump had blown, 

Eager their country’s injuries to atone, 1 
And all her glory, all her danger share : 

For who that hears my rude harp’s faltering tone, | 
Had not some brother, friend, or kinsman there, 
To claim full oft a wish, a sigh, a prayer? | 
I too had once a brother! He was there 

Among the foremost, bravest of the brave : 
For him this lay was framed with fruitless care ; 

Sisters for him the sigh in secret gave ; | 
For him a mother poured the fervent prayer— 

But sigh or prayer availeth not to save ! 


A generous victim in a villain’s snare, 
e found a bloody, but inglorious grave, 
And never nobler heart was reached by baser glaire 
426 6 O 6-9 8 * 


FRAGMENT II, 


The morn breaks gloriously !—the wind is fair— 
The bugle sounds, the boatswain’s whistle cheers, 
The word is past—for parting all prepare, 
And many a lovely soak is. wet with tears : 
Brief space such scenes allow for woman's fears ! 
A few fond words—a kiss—a short embrace— 
Thus sever they who meet no more for years ! 
Perhaps who never meet on earth again ! 
But mad Ambition only stops to trace 5 
His score of millions spent and thousands slain ! 
The dreadful reckoning of the human race 
With him, war, pestilence, and all his train, 
He sees not, or, if seen, regards with cold disdain ! 


Al! are embarked !—the signal-gun they fire !— 
The gallant pinnace bounds before the wind, 


|| nant address of a savage chief to one of the American officers. The | 








And dances on the waters! Mast and spire 
And tower and tree and town are left behind! 
And those who watch the bark receding, find 
Distance and sorrow's mists obscure her sail : 
The bar is past—the fresh’ning breeze is kind— 
The pilot parts—round go the laugh and tale, 
And joyous thus the song floats far upon the gale ! 
Sea Song.* 
Sons of the deep! Ye spirits brave, 
Whose victories saved a nation’s fame, 
From whom the rulers of the wave 
First learned the pangs of fear and shame ! 
To you the cup is flowing free, 
0 you we fill, where’er you roam, 
Whether you brave the stormy sea, 
Or dare the thunderer on his home. 


Skilful and bold—in hardship nurs’d— 

By horrour taught—by peril tried— 
In danger and in glory first— 

Your country’s hope, her joy, her pride! 
To your loved names, ye gallant few, 

Our souls the song of triumph raise, 
And after years shall swell for you 

“ The fondly lingering notes of praise.” 


Long may your flag its lustre shed 
O’er the wild waters of the main ; 
Long may the laurel crown your head, 
And never, never wear a stain. 
To you, with soul-enamouring beam, 
ear woman’s melting eye shall turn; 
Your deeds shall be the sage’s theme, 
And o’er the story youth shall burn ! 


FRAGMENT III. 


“ By heaven !” said Jacques, as carelessly he flung 
His tired limbs to earth, “ this life for me ! 
’Tis sweet, when every sinew is unstrung, 
Outstretched at length beneath the greenwood-tree, 
To rest from every care and sorrow free— 
Keenly to feast on coarse and homely cheer, 
To mark our soldiers’ rude but honest glee, 
Then lay us down without a hope or fear, 
And soundly sleep till reveillée we hear !+” 
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FRAGMENT Iv. 


*Tis many moons ago—a long, long time, 
Since first upon this shore a white man trod ; 
F rom the great water to the mountain clime, 
This was our home—’twas giv’n us by the Gop 
That gave you yours. Love ye your native sod ? 
So did our fathers too! for they were MEN— 


They fought to guard it—for their hearts were brave— 


And long they fought!—We were a people then! 
his was our country—it is now our GRAVE— 
Would 1 had never lived—or died this land to save ! 


When first ye came, your numbers were but few, 
Our nation many as the leaves or sand; 
Hungry and tired ye were—we pitied you— 
We called you brothers—took you by the hand ; 
But soon we found ye came to spoil the land: 
We greene ce your countrymen we slew, 
Till one alone of all, remained behind— 
Among the false he only had been true— 
And much we loved this man of single mind, 
And ever while he lived to him were kind. 


He loved us too, and taught us many things, 
And much we strove the stranger’s heart to glad ; 
But to its kindred still the spirit clings, 
And therefore was his colte ever sad ; 
Nor other wish or joy the lone one had, 
Save on the solitary shore to roam, 
Or sit and gaze for hours upon the deep 
That rolled between him and his native home ; 


And, when he thought none marked him, he would weep, 
Or sing this song of wo which still our maidens keep : 


Lament of the Captive. 


—_ is like the summer rose 

hat opens to the morning sky. 

And, ere the shades of evening close, 
Is scattered on the ground to die :¢ 

Yet on that rose’s humble bed 

The softest dews of night are shed ; 

As if she wept such waste to see— 

But none shall drop a tear for me ' 


My life is like the autumn leaf 
That trembles in the moon’s pale ray, 
Its hold is frail—its date is brief— 
Restless, and soon to pass away : 
Yet when that leaf shall fall and fade, 
The parent tree will mourn its shade, 
The wind bewail the leafless tree, 
But none shall breathe a sigh for me ! 


My life is like the print, which feet 
Have left on Tampa’s§ desert strand, 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat, 
Their track will vanish from the sand : 
Yet, as if grieving to efface 
All vestige of the human race, 
On that lone shore loud moans the sea, 
But none shall thus lament for me! 
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| ciations. 


| laurels from the honourable plagiarist of Georgia, an . 
| offerings of the Irish muse, on the literary shrines of Inisfallen, to which 


| singing swans of 
| ent, have not been long suffered to remain, as felonious ornaments, in 
the black wings of the Georgian gander. 





The first part of the fourth fragment is supposed to be the indig- 


latter part, the lament of a Spanish captive, the last surviver of | 
Panfilo de Narvaez’s ill-fated expedition —See Garcilaso de la Vega 
Historia de la Florida, for an account of the sufferings of Juan Ortez. 
Tome i. capit xvii. | 

With regard to the claim of O’Kelly, the first circumstance that will | 
strike the reader is its having remained in abeyance for such a long | 











* Afterward published anonymously in the Portfolio. 

t The language of this stanza derives some interest from being, al- | 
most verbatim, the exclamation of that gallant soldier, then lieutenant, 
and afterward Colonel Appling, at the close of a hard day’s march. He 
also was a partaker in the dangers and hardships of Colonel Williams's 
expedition. 

* The daily or Florida rose, opens, fades, and perishes 
summer in less than twelve hours. 

§ Not Tempe, as frequently, though most absurdly written and printed ; 
but Tampa, the Indian name of that bay, called by the Spaniards EsP1- 


! 


during the 





RITU SANTO. 

















period, and that it is now presented for the first time, after a lapse 


of some twenty years of entire oblivion. This is the more remark- 
able from the fact that the lines in question were published upward 
of ten years ago in a selection of American poems, called ‘‘ The 
Columbian Lyre, printed at Glasgow, in Scotland, and afterward 
copied in various ways, both in England and Ireland. Still no claim 
was advanced in behalf of the Irish bard, whose name is now for 
the first time brought forward, for the purpose of plucking the 
wreath which Mr. Wilde has so long worn without a rival. On 
subsequent inquiry, we learn that O’Kelly is a sort of wanderiag 
bard, whose education and habits render it next to impossible that 
he should have written verses so remarkable for their delicate sen- 
timent and polished elegance. They distinctly indicate a mind of 
rich cultivation, purified by the habitual indulgence of sentiments 
which could hardly be felt, and certainly not so expressed by any 
but a person of the highest refinement of mind. 

The first stanzas of the piece, in our opinion, furnish other conclu- 
sive evidence against the claim of O’Kelly. The allusion to the rose 

“‘ That opens to the morning sky, 

And, ere the shades of evening close, 

Is scattered on the ground to die,” 

could only apply, even with poetical justice, to the Florida-rose, 
which, as Mr. Wilde states in the note, ‘ opens, fades, and perishes, 
during the summer, in less than twelve hours.” It would be false 
and forced in relation to any other species of rose, and could only 
naturally present itself to the imagination of a southern poet, who 
alone would be likely to be familiar with its touching poetical asso- 
The probability of its occurring to an Irish bard of the 
character of O'Kelly, is so remote, as, in our opinion, to amount to 
a complete bar to his pretensions. 

There are many other reasons why we discard the claim of O’Kelly 
entirely. In the first instance, he was put forward as the original 
author; but when the fragment of the Greek poet was placed be- 
fore the publick in such an imposing form, and the original Greek 
produced, the same authority which had challenged the authorship 
for O'Kelly, then claimed the verses as a translation, and charged 
Mr. Wilde with copying that. Surely these inconsistencies, and 
this entire change of ground, indicate, somewhat distinctly, that 


| the counsel for O’Kelly has not thoroughly studied his case, and is not 


quite so well acquainted with the facts as he would wish to appear. 

As yet, the claim of O’Kelly rests, we believe, for we have seen 
no other, on the authority of an anonymous writer, in ** The New-York 
Weekly Register and Catholick Diary,” of the ninth of August, 1834. 
That our readers may have all the proof before them, we subjoin 
the letter of the unknown correspondent, the comments of the editor, 
and the verses claimed by O’Kelly. Both the letter and comments 


| are equally distinguished by arrogant discourtesy. 


“We cheerfully give insertion to the following communication from 
our respected correspondent in Albany, as we wish to pluck the stolen 
replace those 


the poetick genius of O’Kelly,the esteemed and popular bard of passion 
and patriotism, yp od consecrated them. The white feathers of the 
i illarney, thanks to the detection of our correspond- 


“ To the Editors of the Register and Diary. 


“ That the daw may not strut his brief hour in the borrowed plumage 
of the eagle, I would beg leave to call your attention te the iiteuion: 
“* O’Kelly, the far-famed author of the ‘ Curse of Doneraile,’ who has 
sung wildly, though sweetly, of the unrivalled beauty and picturesque 
scenery of Killarney’s lake, and of the sublime grandeur of the Giant’s 
Causeway, has published nothing possessing more pathetick beauty in the 
same compass, than the following touching lines, ascribed, by your good 
friend, Mr. Noah, of the ‘ Evening Star,’ to the Honourable Richard H. 
Wilde, of Georgia, and published, a few days since, with some verbal 
alterations in that paper. I, however, send you the original, together 
with the answer, by our talented young countryman, Mr. 5. O'Leary, of 
Cork; by your publishing which in the ‘ Register,’ together with a few 
refatory remarks of your own, I shall feel much indebted to you. 
oping that our common, yet dear, country may not be robbed of her 
just meed of poetick fame, nor a plagiarist receive the applause more 
justly due to one, who feels proud of having inherited a portion of Erin's 
ancient bardick lore, I remain, yours respectfully, 3.05% 
Albany, July 8th, 1834. 
THE SIMILE. 


Written on the beautiful beach of Lehinch, in the County of Clare. 
BY PATRICK O’KELLY, THE IRISH BARD. 


My life is like the summer rose 
hat opens to the morning sky, 
But, ere the shades of evening close, 
Is scattered on the ground to die. 


But on the rose’s humble bed, 
The sweetest dews of night are shed, 
As if she wept such waste to see ; 
But who, alas, shall weep for me ? 
My life is like the autumn leaf, 
That trembles in the moon’s pale ray : 
Its hold is frail—its date is brief; 
Restless—and soon to pass away ! 
Yet ere that leaf shall fall and fade, 
The parent tree shall mourn its shade ; 
The winds bewail the leafless tree ; 
But who shall then bewail for me ? 
My life is like the print, which feet 
Have left on Lehinch’s desert strand ; 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat, 
The track will vanish from the sand. 
Yet, as if grieving to efface 
The vestige of the human race, 
On that lone shore loud moans the sea ; 


” 


Who but the nine shall moan for me! 

We appeal to the candour of our readers to say, whether the 
mere naked assertion of an anonymous writer, couched in such 
language as this, and backed simply by a copy of the “ original” 
verses of O'Kelly, as he is pleased to call them, without explain- 
ing from what source they were derived, or producing one single 
proof of their authenticity ; whether such flimsy assertions as these, 
sanctioned by no name, and supported by no authority whatever, 
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ought to weigh, for a moment, against twenty years of quiet ac- 
quiescence in the claims of Mr. Wilde. Perhaps no poem ever 
written in this country has had a more extensive circulation in news- 
papers and periodicals, and yet now, for the first time, it is seen and 
recognised by the anonymous writer, and claimed for the “ far- 
famed author of ‘The Curse of Doneraile!’” By the way, the 
answer of Mr. J. O’Leary, of Cork, is not given in the Diary. 
Was it verbatim with the answer to these lines by a lady of Balti- 
more, and, therefore, withheld from a principle of gallantry? Or did 
the editor suspect that two plagiarisms would be rather too much 
for the publick credulity? 

Furthermore, as yet the claim of O'Kelly remains entirely un- 
supported by any testimony except the mere assertion of a friend, 
although that friend has been repeatedly challenged to produce either 
direct or circumstantial evidence of the plagiarism. The charge 
made in one form is reiterated in another, but no proof whatever 
adduced, and no explanation of the delay in making this serious 
attack on the veracity and honour of a gentleman. Assuredly, if 
O'Kelly is the author of the lines in question, as his friends appear 
so zealous in his behalf, they might, ere this, have procured, from 
some quarter or other, something like demonstrative proof, in the 
shape of O’Kelly’s works, or his own declaration—for we believe 
he is still living—or the testimony of some responsible person, who 
might, at least, offer circumstantial, if not direct evidence, in be- 
half of his claim. Nothing, however, of this kind has been pro- 
cured to support a pretension which is rendered equally frivolous 
and improbable, as well by the whole train of circumstances attending | 
it, as by that internal evidence, which, to persons of taste and judge- | 
ment, is the most infallible of all testimony. Taking this into view, | 
we do not hesitate to pronounce the charge against Mr. Wilde to be | 


entirely unsupported by any authority that should, in the slightest | 


degree, weigh against the character and veracity of that gentleman. | 
We now come to the more formidable claim of the old Greek | 
poet, which, however, is easily put to sleep. Notwithstanding | 
the testimony of the editor of the North American Magazine, that | 
the fragment he published is a genuine fragment, which has hith- 
erto escaped all the researches of the learned, we think we could | 
easily prove that though pure Greek, it is neither Alcaick Greek, | 
nor intended by the author for Greek poetry, or any other kind of 
poetry. It is thus analyzed by a young gentleman, a native of | 
Philadelphia, whose communication we have now before us, and 
would insert at length, had we room, or were it necessary to our | 
purpose. It was written immediately after the appearance of the 
Greek ode, but miscarried in the transmission, and only came to hand | 
lately. “‘ That it is not the production of an ancient Greek poet, is 
conclusively proved by the absence of the dialects, which, as it were, | 
incrust the Greek poetry of the age of Alewus. Few, very few | 
modern hands, it is believed, can manage these, and the able but 
discreet author of the “ Fragment,” has wisely avoided them. The | 
whole production is pure and well-arranged Greek, but is very dif- 
ferent from the Greek of the poets of the age to which it is referred. 
But in fact it is not poetry at all. The piece, though very inge- 
niously managed, is evidently prosaick. The fragments of Alceus 
are accessible to perhaps few, but let those to whom they are not | 
so, turn to the fragment of Simonides, a poet, nearly cotempo- | 
rary with Alewus, as given by Warton in Hawksworth’s Adven- | 
turer, number eighty-nine, and make the comparison. The differ- | 
ence is as obvious as between the poetry of Spenser and the prose | 
of Goldsmith.”’* 
To this we might add, what every scholar knows, or ought to | 
know before he pretends to be a critick in Greek poetry, that Alezus | 
wrote uniformly in one measure peculiar to himself, and hence called | 
the Aleaick. The prose fragment brought forward by the editor of the | 
North American Magazine, is assuredly no more Alcaick, than the | 
English translation of that gentlemanis a true version of the original. | 


to you, your i with the society of Savannah will, perhaps’ 
enable you to i me to whom I should address myself. Permit me 
to renew the assurances of high respect and regard with which I have 
the honour to be, dear sir, your obedient and humble servant, 
RICHARD HENRY WILDE.” 
“ To Anthony Barclay, Esq. of Savannah, now in New-York.” 


* New-York, January 24th, 1835. 
“My pear str—I was not apprized when I addressed you on the ninth 
instant, nor for some days after, that my prose translation into Greek of 
your beautiful ode, beginning 
‘ My life is like the summer rose,’ 
had been published ; otherwise I could not at that short time have 
over the circumstance in utter silence. It was written for individual 
amusement with exclusively half a dozen acquaintance in Sa 
and without the slightest intention of its going farther. This assertion 
will account for the abundant defects, and they will vouch for its truth. 
1 as littie believed that any credit, beyond the hour of surprise among 
my acquaintance before mentioned, would be awarded to my crude trans- 
lation—as I apprehended that any doubt could be created concerning the 
originality of your finished production. 
etre prosodaical quantity were designedly disregarded, and this 
fact was sufficient to detect the spuriousness of the attempt, and to vin- 
dicate me from any suspicion of expecting a successful deception. If 
that effect in any 
ploy your own language) that a result has been produced the reverse of 
my igtentions, as far as regards yourself; from whose brow, I have had 
good reason to believe for the last sixteen years or more that modesty 
alone detained the poetick wreath. 
I cannot say how extremely I regret the indiscreet publication. Truly 
reluctant, however, as I am to come before the publick, I shall feel strong 
d d, if the translator succeed in d ing his au- 
and that event contribute to strip all masks, and 
With great truth and regard, I 
ANTHONY BARCLAY.” 
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nt to 
thor out of concealment, 
to bestow honour where honour is due. 
am, my dear sir, your faithful humble servant, 
“ Hon. Richard Heory Wilde, Washington city.” 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES 





OF CHARACTER. 


JOURNAL OF A VETERAN OFFICER. 


MOUNT VERNON. 

On the twenty-third day of December, 1826, I joined a party | 
going to visit the tomb of Washington, at Mount Vernon. Captain | 
Partridge, who was a superintendent of a military and scientifick esta- 
blishment, had marched from the eastern states with a corps of cadets, 
to visit Washington cityand Mount Vernon. He had invited a large | 
proportion of the military officers of the city to join him in the pilgrim- | 
age, and they generally attended. I happened to be one of the invited | 
guests. The day was remarkably fine, and our passage down the Poto- | 
mac in a steamboat pleasant. The year was closing, and the quantity | 
of canvass-back ducks was almost incredible ; such numbers I never | 
saw before. On reaching Mount Vernon, Judge Washington re- | 
ceived us with the greatest kindness. He sent refreshments to the 


to his hospitable mansion. He opened the tomb of his illustrious | 


now hanging in strings, and with a holy theft we tore shreds | 
of it to bear away as relicks. Over the tomb, which was a simple | 
excavation in the side of a hill, were growing several handsome 

trees, mostly oaks, on which hung large bunches of mistletoe in the 

most perfect green. The cadets, wild and frolicksome as boys of 

that age are, were penetrated with the solemnity of the scene, and | 
listened to two addresses from the mound which covered the ashes | 
of George Washington. Senator Smith, from Maryland, made a | 
harangue to the youths, and Captain Partridge followed him. The | 
speeches were very good ; but no holy emanation came froin the | 
shrine below to give a tongue of fire to the orators. They spoke |, 
as sensible men; but seemed to draw no inspiration from the place. | 
The politicks of the senator, and the discipline and philosophical pre- 
cision of the military and scientifick teacher, seemed to destroy all | 
the classical enthusiasm of the speakers. The boys listened, and | 























To settle the question, however, beyond all controversy, we give 
the following letters. From that of Mr. Barclay, it will be seen that || 


the fragment in question, from which some twenty years ago Mr. || 


Wilde translated his fine lines, was written a few months since in | 
Savannah, by a gentleman now resident in this city, with the sole | 
view to his own amusement, and that of a few private friends. That 
it found its way to the publick, and became the foundation of a charge | 
against Mr. Wilde, far more formidable than the claim of the Irish 
pretender, was entirely contrary to his wishes or expectations, and 
is equally a subject of regret. Few among the scholars of modern 
date could probably have achieved this harmless pleasantry, and we | 
feel assured that none could have been more pained or surprised at 
learning its ultimate destination and consequences. \ 


“ Washington, 7th January, 1835. 

“ Dear str—Relying on our past acquaintance, and your known ur- 
banity to pardon the liberty I take, permit me to say without farther pre- 
face, that circumstances which it is unnecessary to detail, concur in 
pointing you out as the author of a translation into Greek of some fugi- 
tive verses, long attributed to, but only recently avowed by me. If you 
are, 1 am sure the task was executed only to amuse the leisure hours of 
a gentleman and a scholar, or at most for the sport it might afford you to 
mystify the learned. In the latter you have been so eminently success- 
ful, if the work is yours, that a result has been produced, the reverse, 
no deubt, of your intention, so far as it epee myself. I have been 
stigmatized with plagiarism, and compelled, such was the importance 
some of my friends attached to the charge, to deny it in person. Since 
then an article in the Georgian, of the twenty-seventh of December, goes 
farto exculpate me from the pillage of Alczus, and excellent reasons have 
been given by Greek scholars, to show the piece is modern. Nevertheless, 
as I have been pelled to do p publickly in sheets once white, 
for this sin of my youth, it would relieve me somewhat, since [ must ac- 
knowledge the Dandling, to have no dispute about the paternity. The 
demonstrative reason is the word of a man of honour who composed the 
Greek fragment, so well executed as to deceive many of some preten- 
sions to scholarship. I am therefore desirous of obtaining for publication, 
in such form as you choose, your avowal of the authorship, or if you pre- 
fer it, your claw authority for the fact. If I am wrong in ascribing it 


who conducts the New-York Monthly Magazine, 
tas spurious in the January number of that ex- 
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were improved by the discourses ; but no infant hero was born from || 
the glory of the incident. This is perhaps the best of all modes of | 


instructing. There is no crusade now, and it does not require that | 


a soldier or statesman should drink of Helicon to do his duty. A || . 


telescope and an eighteen-pounder have taken the place of armour || 
and of lance, and put enthusiasm aside, and supplied its place with 
mathematical calculations. 
Judge Washington showed us all the curiosities of the estate. | 
The conservatory and the green-house are in good repair, exhibiting | 
shrubs, plants, and flowers that were given to General Washington | 
by distinguished persons in Europe and in this country. There | 
are hundreds of farms or plantations of mote beauty and profit | 
than Mount Vernon. Since the west and south have taken to rais- | 
ing tobacco the land is not profitable, and the slaves on it are a 
burden to the owner. This gift of Mount Vernon, from Washington 
to his nephew, was of no value ; for probably, from the hour of his death 
to the present time, the plantation has not supported itself. These |, 
grounds should be the property of the nation, never to be sold, but | 
kept as a summer residence of the president of the United States ; of 
course a place where all could visit without trespassing upon private |, 
property, which is now done to the annoyance of its owners. The || 
visiters plunder it of branches and shrubs. The domains should be 
their own. The masonick family once intended to build a monument | 
to the great man at Mount Vernon ; but this has not been done. 
The true affection of a few individuals is often more efficacious in 
rearing memorials to departed greatness, than the gratitude of na- 
tions. The French general who took possession of Corunna erected | 
a monument to Sir John Moore, his noble rival in arms, while Eng- | 
land has as yet refrained from any such act, merely because he | 
was unfortunate. 
This is a reflection on the many, while they suffer a few to anti- | 
cipate national feeling, and cover themselves with glory in doing | 
what should be done by all and by common consent. The nation 
should not suffer this neglect to the memory of the mighty dead to 


| 








passed | dren. 


has been brought about, I must repeat (to em- | 


} 


cadets, and invited the officers and gentlemen who were present |) 


uncle, and that of many generations of kindred. The coffin of | 
| the patriot had been covered with black broadcloth, which was H 


| freshed by the hurricane that blew about his ears. 


remain any longer. It is a blot on our escutcheon. But it is in vain 


to attempt to arouse a country ; the feelings of a people go by a sort 
of earthquake shock. There is no calculation about it. 





HENRY CLAY. 
This day, after the christmas holydays, the colonization society 
_ had a meeting, and when it was known that Mr. Clay was to speak, 
| the crowd was immense. Friends and foes were desirous of hear- 
ing the great Kentucky orator. This society originated out of the 
| painful state of slavery in the south, and was one of their own chil- 
The north and the east had but little to do with it in the be- 


vannah, || gimning. In my opinion, although at present they cannot do much, 


| yet in the end they will open a new world as an asylum for this 
unfortunate race of beings. The society has, as far as it has gone, 
flourished as well as the Virginia or the Plymouth colony. From 
small beginnings great things arise. Mr. Clay made a fair and an 
excellent argument on the subject; for it was one with which he 
was familiar. It was not so much his argument as his manner, to 
which I was most attentive. He gave the history of the society 
and the causes of its origin with great fairness, and made some 
practical observations on its results. He speaks well. He is tall, 
has a fine eye, an excellent forehead, but the lower portions of his 
face are not in good keeping with the phrenological marks of his 
head. His voice is sonorous, full-toned, flexible and commanding. 
He has an entire control of his voice, and it sinks to the sweetest 
whisper or rises to the highest tone without any apparent labour. 
His enemies must acknowledge that he is an orator of consummate 
eloquence in his own school. His perceptions are quick, and com- 
binations rapid. He would appear better in the academy than in the 
lyceum, and would be thought higher of, if his master had been Isocra- 
tes, than if he had beena pupil of Aristotle ; but in any school he would 
have been distinguished. There were several others who spoke well, 
but when one comes to hear a great man, all else is stark naught. 
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MAJOR NOAH. 


On my return to my boarding-house, I found we had a new- 
comer, Mordecai M. Noah, from New-York. I had no preconceived 
partiality for him; but I never suffered any petty prejudices to 
interfere with my opinions. The major is a little “more fat than 
hard beseems” on first appearance ; but, such were the honesty of his 
smile, his playful remarks, his generous feelings toward all, both 
friends and foes—I speak politically—that a single day made him a 
favourite. In the morning he was inquired for, and at noon they 
hoped that he had not been invited to dine out; and if this was our 
misfortune, we waited for him at supper. He was the life of our board. 
He seemed above all prejudice, and stopped all political disputes 
with some playful remark, or some well-told tale. The Israelite 
brought us all into Christian harmony, and the middle wall of par- 
tition was broken down between all denominations. If there was a 
charitable proposition started, he was among the first to encourage 
it. In all the social circles the major was prominent, and politicians 
wondered how such a kind-hearted and amiable man could be at the 
head of a political journal. He took up his own paper and laughed 
at some of the remarks that it contained. He had access to all 
classes of society, and was on good terms with every body. His talents 
are peculiar ; no politician ever dodged a blow, or escaped a thrust 
so well as himself. He has arisen in an editorial storm, as if re- 
He has, and I 
believe deservedly, a great reputation for discerning the signs of the 
times, and it is a sad augury to any candidate to be unsustained by him. 
With his bland manners, his political aptitude and perseverance, | 
am inclined to think that he will have a large share in all the coming 
contests in the fields of politicks for many years. Such an editor will 
always find that he possesses power in the community, and it is sel- 
dom that one knows that he has strength without an inclination to 
use it ; in politicks more particularly than in other forms of power. 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


SUPPER AND LYING ABED IN THE MORNING. 





BY A PENNY-A-LINER. 





Upon the question of early rising, most people are accustomed 
to preach one way and practise another. Thomson has animated 
me to a poetical mood in the night, of which no remains were left 
in the morning ; and I have bribed a servant, at twelve, to break my 
slumbers, and been strongly tempted to kick him down stairs, for 
an impudent scoundrel, when he came at six to execute my orders ! 

The luxury of a morning nap levels all classes to a common 
equality of substantial enjoyment. In times of labour it is a re- 
storation of strength; and, in periods of unhappiness, a suspension 
of anguish. The rock rests, for a time, upon the summit of the 
hill—the wheel ceases to revolve—the vulture rests his bloody beak, 
and the fires of Pluto lie smouldering in their ashes. A touch—a 
sound—and the dreadful terrours revert to their old order. A knock 
at my door sets the rock again in motion, and once more loosens 
the ever-turning wheel. 

Oh, those unwelcome knocks at your bed-room door! What de- 
ceit or artifice would you not practise to be rid of the intruder! You 
are just sufficiently awake to answer the summons in a tone of dis- 
guised impatience—of feigned calmness and good-nature—of forced 
civility. You assure the servant that you are quite awake—that 
he can go. You listen, with fearful anxiety, to the sound of his 
retreating steps. You fall back into a heavenly abandonment of 
every earthly responsibility—close your heavy eyes in utter joy and 
triumph, and sink again, undisturbed, into the blissful regions of 
forgetfulness and deep repose. One of the most unpleasant hours 
I ever spent was, when half asleep, in the morning, at daybreak, 
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just hovering on the brink of a profound slumber, and only held 
from falling in by an impatient horse, which I had rashly ordered 
the preceding day, and whose tramping beneath the window kept me 
painfully awake. 

Most people lie abed who are not compelled to rise. It depends 
very much, however, upon habit, climate and constitution, whether 
a man should be blamed in this for following the bent of his humour. 


There are certain parts of the world where, to be early in the open | 


air, is actually pernicious to health; the exhalations rising from 
the earth being impregnated with miasma. It is almost certain 
death to breathe the morning air of certain sections of Italy at par- 
ticular seasons. 


It generally happens, that those, who lose time in morning-slumbers, | 
sit late in the evening, and thus enjoy the same quantity of exist-— 


ence as their more industrious fellow-creatures ; but, inasmuch as 
the morning hours are usually employed in some improving occu- 
pation, and those of the night in unprofitable idleness or enervating 
pleasure, he who retires to his pillow at a proper hour, and quits it 
with the opening day, hes certainly the advantage. 


I know many excellent men who never enjoy the freshness of the | 


mcrning-breeze—who dine at seven, sup at three, and breakfast at 
one or two; thereby almost entirely inverting the order of nature, 
and holding their existence only in the night. They, undoubtedly, 
discover a degree of gratification in this, or they would not practise 
it. There is a character about the night peculiarly suitable to so- 
cial intercourse or solitary reveries. What can be more delightful 
than to break apart the embers of the midnight fire ! 
“‘ Dear midnight fire—sweet midnight fire— 

Nurse of fond hope and young desire, 

How many a thought thy murmur brings 

Of youth, and home, and happy things? 

Bright youth! loved home! thy beams inspire 

Themes rich as heaven, dear evening fire.” 

What charms, too, wait on the supper-table. The day is over. 
Labour is past. Business isdone. You are no more upon anarena 
where your wits are ever sharpened to take advantage of all you 
meet. Your heart changes from bargain-making and distrust to 
friendship, kindness, courtesy and joy. The circle of which you 
are one, is a select group of kindred souls drawn together by con- 
genial sympathies and situations. ‘This is companionship. Mind 
comes in contact with mind, and heart with heart, not in discord 
such as rings from the meeting of miscellaneous crowds in the harsh 
daylight conflicts of life, when all the good of the human cha- 
racter too often lies idle and concealed, and all the evil is distilled 
from its secret avenues, and brought out on the surface by an unna- 
tural pressure of grovelling interests and vicious passions, conse- 
quent upon an artificial state of society ; but in harmony, where each 
is inclined to do the most he can to be happy himself, and to pro- 
mote happiness in others. These hours in the labours of life re- 
mind one of the pauses made during a long, fatiguing, dusty journey 
for purposes of rest and refreshment. 

‘*Ah, much loved supper! blithe repast 

Of other times now dwindling fast, 

Since dinner far into the night, 

Advanced the march of appetite ; 

Deployed his never-ending forces, 

Of various vintage, and three courses. 

And, like those Goths, who play’d the dickens 
With Rome, and all her sacred chickens, 

Put supper and her fowls so white, 

Legs, wings and drum-sticks, all to flight.” 

But these stolen periods of pleasure must be paid back to nature 
who demands her portion of sleep, and scenes of night conviviality 
are prolifick of morning indolence. Lying abed is agreeable enough 
under such circumstances, but it is to be observed that this habit, 
like all other habits, strengthens with indulgence, and becomes a 
necessity after it has ceased to be a pleasure. 


A CHAPTER ON DRAMATIZING NOVELS. 


BY A MAN ABOUT TOWN, 


When an author has written a striking story, it is very customary 
to see some caterer for a theatre lay hold of it for the purposes of 
dramatick representation, in order to take advantage of its popularity, 
and draw a crowd by the magick of a name. Almost every thing has 
of late years been reflected in this way from the stage. Heroes and 
travellers, philosophers and statesmen, behold themselves striding 
the boards with rouged cheeks, and in leathern armour. Voyages 
are turned into melo-dramas ; the sketches of tourists into come- 
dies, and murders beaten out into tragedies. I should not greatly 
wonder to hear that Johnson’s Essays, Thomson’s Seasons, or 
Euclid were in the hands of one of those numerous “ gentlemen of 
this city,”’ so clever at metamorphosing chapters into acts, and 
breaking up descriptions into dialogues. 

The publick seems generally gratified with these proceedings; but | 
I confess I am more fastidious, and have been struck with several 
objections. I undertook lately to read over again the extraordinary | 
novels of Walter S-ott, and was annoyed through the whole series, | 
by the odd associations of my friends the actors, which continually 
interrupted the interest of the story. The admirers of light litera- 
ture, who have witnessed the representation of Rob Roy on the 
stage, will regret on a reperusal of the delightful original, to find 
what an irreparable injury they have done themselves. Who will 
ever get Mr. Woodhull out of his imagination, while following the 
steps of the sagacious villain Rashleigh Osbaldistone, or forget the 
vocalists whose knowledge of flats and sharps has established them 
for the time in the part of Di Vernon’s romantick lover Francis ? 
What frequenter of the Park theatre, will ever separate Scott's hu- 
morous, kind, clever, shrewd old Baillie Nichol Jarvie from the 
face-twistings, the comick buffoonery, the twinkling eyes, and sud- 
den starts of Barnes? Francis, who, in the original, is not peculiarly 





distinguished as a musician, in the opera becomes melodions at the 
expense of nearly all his other attributes. It is a matter of remark 
that gentlemen who sing, appear, by an unaccountable agency of 


delivering their spoken part, the energy, sentiment or passion pro- 
per to the occasion, seems altogether beneath their regard. ‘They 
fight, make love, threaten, supplicate, jest, mourn, marry or divorce, 
take the lives of others or die themselves, whenever these matters 
are to be executed without the fiddle, in the same tone of easy in- 
difference ; but when the orchestra leader receives his cue, and gives 
the tap with his stick, you find them leaping off with the spirit of a 
| fish transposed from the air into his natural element the water. 
They think to gain no more advantage by spouting a speech cor- 
|| rectly, than Mr. Forrest would acquire by going through “ Ye sons 
of freedom !” without getting out of tune. Toa lover of the drama, 





goes singing and trilling through woods, meadows, and mountains, 
and a more incompetent character to take charge of the business 
of a counting-house than ever his austere father imagined him. 
There is Rob Roy, too! all the New-Yorkers and Bostonians 
read the story with Mr. Barry’s countenance staring them in the 
face, as the audacious Highland robber sits whistling on the table 
of the Tolbooth. Then the dirty English army under the command 


for his grandfather. 
tagging after her, and the tottering rocks of Aberfoil ! 








' 
| the fat Julias, aad the buffoon Dominie Sampsons. Mrs. Wallack 
i is to me irretrievably fixed as Lucy Bertram; and as Mrs. Sharpe 
|| generally played every thing within the limits of possibility, she is 
| before me as Meg Merrilies, but with a confused indistinctness, for she 
| was sometimes habited as the wild gipsy woman—then as Helen 
Mac Gregor—then as Lady Constance—then Elvira—Queen Ann 
| or Lady Macbeth, shifting and changing like a spectre through all 
| the various images of the female drama. 
In Ivanhoe we have Mr. Woodhull again, as Isaac, and the af- 
| frighted Jew in the hideous dungeon of Front de Boeuf, to the 
| reader of that magnificent novel will for ever shrink into the peculiar 
| attitudes, and shriek with the familiar voice of our old friend. Re- 
becca threatens the Templar with the silver accents of Miss Hughes ; 
| 
magnanimously to the dreadful fray; but not till he has favoured his 
| reader with “under the shady greenwood tree,” or some other ap- 
propriate air. This turning romances into operas not only produces 
| in my mind the most lamentable havock upon a second reading, but 
after the first perusal it astounds and bewilders me to behold how 
| the actors have transmuted the original. How astonished is the 
habitual reader of Walter Scott to see the rugged Cedric lingering 
on his way to battle, that he may practise a few vocal graces in a 
sentimental solo, or the splendid and sublime Rebecca, even at the 
stake, and with her thrilling rebukes to the Templar ringing in our 
|| ears, step forward to take part in a quintette. 
|| Some clever writer observes, that opera is one of the few palpa- 
} ble and gross absurdities which defy reason, outlast criticism, and 
|| still continue to charm the world; but I do not know why opera 


| 
| 
i 


| itself should be singled from other parts of the drama as absurd. | 


| In a theatre, every thing is so, except to such as deliver themselves 
| entirely to imagination. You see a pasteboard boat, floating on a 
painted ocean, trembling skies and tottering mountains, secret con- 
|| spiracies hatched in a street, and battles fought, and ships wrecked 
jona floor! He who sneers as Richard to-night, yesterday raved 
| as Lear, and the day before foamed as Macbeth! However, to rea- 


; | son on that, the existence of which is founded on an abandonment 


| of reason, is to assert what nobody denies, and to destroy what was 
| intended only to please. In thus moralizing I should resemble the 
} speculators described by Swift, who spent their fortunes and lives 
'| in constructing unnecessary machines, or making useless discoveries, 
| one of which was endeavouring to form a plan of house-building by 
, commencing at the top, and the other to propagate a breed of naked 
| Sheep over the kingdom. 

| In turning over some manuscript papers presented to me by a 
H friend, I lighted upon the following epilogue, which, as it touches 


ever found its way to the publick eye, or reached what Johnson calls 
‘* the bliss of publication,” I beg you will insert for the amusement 
of your readers. It was spoken by Mr. Maywood, many years ago, 


tized from Ivanhoe. 


Maywood ! here Maywood—since we've done the play, 
And old a Isaac hath no more to say, 

Run on the stage, and ask the folks in rhyme, 

If they will have the piece—some other time. 

To dare this bold dilemma—but this minute 

Did Simpson whisper me, and now—I’m in it. 

The epilogue and ail,—yet—what to do— 

Kind gentlefolks—why that depends on you. 

1 know you’re good—in all the world around, 

Friends more indulgent no where can be found ; 

And yet we fear the play is so cut down, 

Its repetition may excite your frown. 

“* Where’s the Black Knight?” methinks I hear you say, 
“*Where’s all that tilt and tournament so gay, : 

“That gentle pass at Ashby! Yes indeed— 

“ Where all the knights on both sides die—or bleed ? 

“ Where’s Wambua’s shield of brawn—that weapon stont, 
“With which he put old Isaac to the rout ; 

“Where all the thousand magick charms of Scott— 

* Prince John—the scenes of Copmanhurst—what not ?” 
To this we answer, since that awful night, 

When the old play-house made the Park so bright, j 


| 





that agreeable accomplishment, almost incapacitated for acting. In | 


'| therefore, Francis Osbaldistone becomes a different person, who 


of Captain Thornton, who generally wears a coat that seems made | 
Then Di Vernon with her duets, and Francis | 


Guy Mannering, too, and the short Henry Bertrams with smart | 
| frock-coats, and ratans, and the little Dandie Dinmonts, and the | 
thin Dirk Hatteraicks, and the shabby Colonel Mannerings, and | 


and Ivanhoe, a very comely little fellow in the form of Jones, rushes | 


somewhat on the foregoing subject, and has not, as far as | am aware, | 


at the Anthony-street theatre, after the memorable conflagration | 
which reduced the old Park theatre toa heap of smouldering ruins. | 
The epilogue was written on the production of a new piece drama- | 





We houseless play’rs, from home and fireside sent, 
Have little room for tilt or tournament. 

There went our forests, cities, dungeons, caves, 

Our painted oceans, our paste waves. 

Old Lear bemoaned his wig; King Dick, his cloak ; 
Our lakes and water-falls went off in smoke ; 

Our vales and hills were burnt, our clouds and fountains, 
Our mimick tempests, and our ice-capped mountains, 
Our forts and fleets, and far the greatest wonder, 
Our very rain was burnt, and all our thunder. 

Well, past is past, yet though of all bereft, 

“Don’t yield the ship!” no, while one splinter’s Jeft, 
We are resolved, both manager and man, 

To save the sinking drama—if we can. 

We've no alternative, not e’en to fly— 

The drama must be saved, or else we die : 

Do what you can to raise it, so will I. 

Thus shall our waves once more in fury flow, 

And sights, and skies, and seasons come and go ; 
Sunshine and thunder, ancient times and new, 

The dead, the living, mingle here for you, 

And I, a stranger from old Scotia’s strand, 

Cast here unfriended on your happy land, 

In justice to my feelings, must express, 

How oft your hands have aided my distress. 

Actor or man, it matters not the cause, 

No food so welcome here—as your applause. 


FRAGMENTS OF A CONVERSATION, 
BETWEEN A PHYSICIAN AND AN AUTHOR, 


|| Physician.—I assure you, my dear sir, that full health is not favour- 
|| able to literary composition. Keenest apprehension, gentle humour, re- 
fined eloquence and wit, are most easily attained by authors of 
slightiy debilitated constitutions. 

Author.—This is, indeed, a discouraging thought ; so then literary 
fame can be purchased only with one of the most invaluable of human 
blessings, and a man must never hope to shine as a poet or essay- 
| ist, until he has had a touch of the liver complaint or yellow fever, 
| If this proposition were generally established, I can fancy a scrib- 
| bler offering his services to the proprietor of a periodical, assuring 
| him that he has received aclassical education—that he is quite ma- 
| ster of several languages with their literature, but that especially he 
i has been long troubled with the most undeniable symptoms of the 
|| dyspepsy. We could not, in this case, too, read the great authors 
|| without commiseration, and at the melodious morality of Pope, or 
| the fiery flash of Shakspeare, instead of exclaiming, ‘‘ eloquent spirits, 
|| how splendidly they wrote !” we should murmur “ poor fellows, how 
!| bitterly they must have suffered !” 

Physician.—A delicate state of health contributes to abstract a 
|| man from the excitements and bustle of life—to withdraw him from 
| society—to fling him upon his own reflections, and thus drive him to 
| beguile his leisure hours by pouring upon paper those accumulating 
thoughts, which, in health, would be either not formed at all, or dissi- 
|| pated in the hurry of business and pleasure, or escape and be forgot- 
| ten in the sallies of conversation. 

Author.—He, however, who possesses sufficient resolution to 
| spend certain periods of the day in solitude, or in the companion- 
| ship of books, will always be visited with thoughts of greater or less 
| strength and interest, according to the natural organization of his 
|| mind and the nature of his temperament. The art of expressing 
|| thoughts after they are once conceived is mechanical. Nor does it 
| matter greatly to what degree of perfection it is cultivated, inas- 
much as mere style should be subordinate to matter. 
Physician.—No man in health will take such views of the world 
| as valetudinarians. A writer in sound health may draw you up a 
| better report upon any practical subject—revise a statute-book, or 
1 perhaps compile a history; but the moral philosopher, the poet, 
|| the novelist, if they do not require less matter-of-fact investigation, 
| at least demand additional imagination and feeling. That the mind 
i is affected by physical causes no one can deny. You remember the 
| history of Pére Mabillon. He was a youth of dull capacity till a 
| tile fell on his head, after which he displayed extraordinary talents. 

Author.—But these are phenomena. Scott was healthy, or he 
could never have written the Waverly novels. 
|  Physician.—I might in reply say Byron was ill, or he could never 
| have written Childe Harold. Sickness has its moments of relief and 
inspiration, when the soul mounts and floats upon an atmosphere, 
more clear and ethereal than that of common life. When the noble poet 
wished to write well he took salts. Exceptions, like phenomena, prove 
| nothing, and no liberal reasoner should attempt to draw arguments 
from a source which he knows supply them in equal abundance to 
either side of the question. An atheist, for example, reasoning on 
the subject of religion, tells you of a skeptical friend, who died calmly ; 
his antagonist rejoins the example of another who perished in ter- 
|| rour. ‘The first declares he has seen the best Christian sink to his 
grave in affright, and that the whole matter is an affair of the nerves ; 
|| while the other asserts that such and such a one was acknowledged 
H by all to be a man of the strongest nerves, and yet he died in terrour, 
| because he had been an unbeliever. The religion of our blessed 
I Redeemer is too broad in its foundation to rest its claims to our faith 
j on such casual and conflicting trifles as any separate incidents, and 
so all topicks worthy of being reasoned about at all, are worthy to 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
! 














be judged upon higher grounds. 

Author.—To say that a man can write better in sickness than health, 
is to speak vaguely. What do you mean by writing betécr? What do 
you mean by sickness? Sickness is not a definite term. A man 


|| may have convulsions—that is sickness; but he would not then be 
'| in a situation to write. He may, from indigestion, be flung into such 


a state of irritation as to acquire the energy of an indignant man, 
and his expressions may be vivid and striking, however incorrect 
may be the matter. He may thus write more vividly but not better. 

Physician.—Y ou are rather too fast, my dear sir. My proposition 
was simply that full health was unfavourable to the most intellec- 
tual developement of literary genius, which moved more freely in 
“ slightly debilitated constitutions.” E. 
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ITALIAN OPERA. 


Tue representations of “ L’ Assedio di Corinto” have been gene- 
rally well attended, and on several nights the house has been not only 
fashionably but profitably filled. The opera is a good one—good, that 
is, in its adaptation to the prevailing taste. In the first place it is 
short, which, under existing circumstances, is a great merit ; then it 
is full of action and bustle, and gives opportunity for striking effects 
to the eye in the scenery and disposition of the choruses. The musick, 
too, is forthe mote ofa bold and imposing character, and in its abun- 
dance of concerted pieces, helps the weakness of the company in voice, 
as well as in the number of principal singers ; for it must be confessed 
that as to vocal force it would scarcely be possible to carry on a 
representation with a company more slenderly provided ; and we can- 
not but esteem it a great compliment to the musical world of this 
city, or rather to the disposition of that world to support and sus- 
tain the establishment, that after having been accustomed to the mag- 
nificent organ and action of Pedrotti and Fornasari and Montresor, 
they can listen with so much delight to the feeble, though sweet 
pipe of Fanti, the thin but clear notes of Ravaglia, and the compa- 
ratively inefficient base of Porto. As we have hinted above, the 
opera now in progress of representation is extremely favourable to 
all these singers, inasmuch as it contains very few occasions for the 
exertion of individual power. Fanti has but two soloes of any length— 
Ravaglia but one—and the larger part of the action is carried on 
with ful! choruses. The concerted pieces, on the contrary, are fre- 
quent, and in these, although it is impossible to hear either the so- 
prano, the contralto or the tenour, the blending of them all makes a 
pleasing sound, when it is not utterly overwhelmed by the base 
or the accompaniment. Touching the contralto, by the way, we 
strongly suspect that the deficiency of power exhibited by the young 
lady who sustains this part, (Miss Wheatley,) is apparent only an 
not real. So far as we can judge from tones that now and then 
break forth a l’improviste as it were, there is voice enough there, to 
make a superb singer; but whether it be from timidity, or deference 
for the prima donna, whom perhaps it would be a violation of eti- 
quette to throw into the shade, we have no means of knowing, it 
seems to be kept down to its lowest point of exertion. If this be the 
case, we cannot but think it ill-jadged and unfortunate for the young 
lady in question. Her tone is beautifully rich and mellow, and all 
she requires to make a great singer, is power; for without that, as a 
general rule, there is no hope of distinguished success. It is true 
that instances do occur, sometimes, in which, from a combination of 
fortunate circumstances, as in the case of Signorina Fanti, a mere 
thread of a voice will be always applauded to the echo, without any 
reference to the use even that is made of it; favouritism is little 
discriminating ; but it is not often that audiences are so kind as to 
be delighted with any and every thing. Therefore we do most ear- 
nestly advise Miss Wheatley to sing up, if she can; the quality of 
her voice is good, and not only good but rare—there are a hundred 
good sopranos to one good contralto—and if she will but display its 
power, her fortune and fame are secure. She is in an excellent 
school, enjoying the finest opportunity for practice, and it is all im- 
portant in practising to bring out the best notes of the voice with the 
best effect of which they are capable. We cannot conclude these 


remarks without a few words on the light, graceful, elegant dancing || : 
| that no home cookery is to be named in the same day with Delmo- 


| nico’s. 
| different ; he can’t look at a pretty girl for two minutes without 
| sighing; and, nine times in ten, it is a perfectly safe bet, that he is 


of Signora Ferrero; we do not mean to institute a comparison, as 
comparisons are a. but we take the liberty of saying 
that since Madame Vestris, we have seen no professor of this ac- 
complishment whose efforts have afforded us more pleasure. The 
** Ballabile,” as it is called in the bills, in which she appears, seems 


to be nothing more than a simple figure-dance of tive—which we || 


mention for the benefit of sundry correspondents who have requested 
us to furnish an explanation of the word. 








THE SPECTRE KING AND HIS PHANTOM STEED. 
At the American theatre, the “‘ Last Days of Pompeii” have not 


yet seen their last nights ; but melo-drama is all the rage, and “ The || . . “te : 
| against married felicity, but, on the contrary, mean to get wives as 


Spectre King and his Phantom Steed,” rush upon our sight ! 
Formerly we imported our melo-dramas with our actors. The 
imprimatur of a London audience must have been stamped upon 
them before they could gain admittance within an American theatre. 
“ Mais nous avons changé tout cela.” As in politicks and litera- 
ture, so in the drama, we begin to think and act for ourselves. And 
verily our native play-wrights, like our native actors, bid fair to 
stock the market, with only the protection of a “ judicious tariff.” 
The “ Spectre King” was written for the Bowery theatre, by a 
gentleman of this city, whose taste and tact are indisputable, and 
who has been heretofore very successful in his theatrical produc- 


lar superstition of the Hartz Mountains, which has been skil- 


fully and boldly handled. iece i id || 
1 agen berm y Aged rember chy amass tga cently undergone at the hands of some flirt or coquette, who has 


which can be derived from splendid scenery and appropriate cos- 


tume, and we think it bids fair to retain the popularity which the |) 


“Last Days of Pompeii” has given to this theatre. 

The introduction of the phantom steed, and his descent from 
the mountains—his dashing across the bridge—his sudden appear- 
ance and his equally sudden exit, will give an interest to the piece 
of a similar, but more intense character than that of Mazeppa. We 
understand that the steed is to be ridden by a celebrated equestrian, 
who has been engaged for the purpose. 

The plot of the story is interesting ; but we shall not deprive the 


representation, by anticipating the incidents. 

We have no great fancy for these German legends. Your wild 
huntsmen, and spectre steeds—your magick bullets and haunted 
castles—with all the horrours of the Radcliff romances—have ceased 
to exercise that control over our imaginations, which, in earlier days, 
held us spell-bound ; when we have carried a romance to bed, and 
read until the candle burnt blue; and then fallen asleep to dream 
of midnight murders, rattling chains, and walking spectres; the 
smoke of the expiring candle flavouring our slumbers with the sul- 
phureous atmosphere congenial to such scenes. 

We well remember the absorbed and feverish attention with which 
we devoured “ The Three Spaniards,” “The Romance of the Py- 
renees,” and “ The Mysteries of Udolpho ;” and we are very sure 
that it is utterly impossible again to excite similar feelings. 

The English stage has long teemed with pieces founded upon 
such subjects; but very few of them have exhibited much force or 
talent. Perhaps Frankenstein was the best of them. 

A perusal of the “ Spectre King” satisfies us that our domestick 














manufactures will fully compete with those of the British market, 
and are atts bo omnlel, except by the real horrours of the Ger- 
man school itself, which, it is to be conceded, have a better under- 
standing with all the High-Datch ghosts, hobgoblins, demons, and 
devils, than any person speaking as his vernacular. 

A passing compliment is due to Mr. Grain, who has recently 
been engaged at the Bowery, and to whom the publick are indebted 
for the beautiful scenery in the “Last Days of Pompeii.” This fine 
artist has for several years been employed in landscape painting, 
but has recently been induced to accept an engagement at the 
Bowery. He is one of the first scene-painters in the country. 
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The bachelors—once more.—Light has been shed upon the con- 
dition, prospects and performances of these anomalous members of 
society, since we did ourselves the honour to commit a paragraph 
upon the subject of their ball. We were in errour, it appears, touch- 
ing the existence of the sect as a unit or single body ; they are 
single bodies, literally speaking, (the greater their misfortune, ) but, in 
a metaphorical sense, their state of being is in triplicate ; they are 
not a corporation sole, but three corporations with never a soul 
among them, as is sufficiently demonstrated by the fact of their celi- 
bacy. There are three Richmonds in the field, and the inscriptions 
on their banners are in this wise: primo, ‘“‘ The Bachelors ;” that 
is, we suppose, bachelors proper—sterling old fellows, with ruddy 
faces, abundance of crow’s feet at the corners of their eyes, huge 
appetites, and a respectable amplitude of waistcoat—this last de- 
noting a long and faithful adherence to the joys and duties of the 
table. Secundo, ‘The Young Bachelors ;” ripe youths, no doubt, 
of from thirty-five to forty and upward, but short of fifty, who are 
not yet given up, body and soul, to bachelorism ; think themselves 
good company in a drawing-room, and prefer the society of the ladies 
to short whist—at least once a week. These keep up pretty well 
with the fashions, and have nearly as much to pay to their tailors 
now, as they had ten years ago. They may be known by their ex- 
treme fastidiousness as to the sit of a coat, and generally by the 
recherché style of their hair; having passed that station in life in 
which a young fellow gives himself no uneasiness as to his good 
looks, feeling secure with youth on his side, and yet not having at- 
tained that mature period of advancement in which personal gifts 
are regarded no longer, and the man is content to depend upon for- 
tune, or station, or talent, for his quota of admiration. These 





| “young bachelors,” as they call themselves, though they profess to 
| rejoice in the name, have, in fact, a serious hankering for connubial 


joys, and are far from giving up hope. When four or five of them are 


| together, they will talk as bold as a lion about single blessedness 


and all that; pretend to compassionate married men, and give out 
But catch one of them by himself, and the story is very 
making love, on the sly, in Boston or Philadelphia, or some other city, 


where he thinks he can play off the tender and true-hearted swain, 
without any fear of his doings becoming known to his fellow-bache- 


| lors of this city—for, you must understand, that he has a horrour of 
| being suspected of matrimonial inclinations. Lastly, there are “The |) 
| Junior Bachelors,” whom we take to be the young fellows about town, 


between twenty and thirty-five ; who have no vow, pretended or real, 


soon as they can. They are a numerous sect, these last ; and, as 
a general rule, their celibacy is not to be held as a reproach, inas- 


| much as it is no more than accidental and temporary, and is meant 
| to be shuttled off with all possible expedition. 


Indeed, you may 
safely assume, that ninety-nine in the hundred among them, are 
either engaged, or paying their court with a view to an engagement, 
or looking about in search of some fair one with whom they may 
enter upon the delightful duties of courtship. Here and there, you 


: . | may find one who avows his intention never to marry; but this you 
tions. It is a drama of the German school, founded upon a popv- || 


may always set down either as idle discourse, not meant to be taken 
au pied de la lettre, or as the result of a severe disappointment re- 


been making a fool of the boy, and snubbed him at last, just when 
he thought himself on the very pinnacle of good fortune. [We 
have much more to say concerning the bachelors, but this is enough 
for the present; in our next number, we shall probably ‘ touch 
them again.’’] 





Biblical eloquence.—It seems that we were misinformed as to the 


| substance of a very small paragraph that appeared in our last page 


cial . three or four weeks since ; we then stated, (having been so told,) 
Pisy-going reader of any of the pleasure to be derived from the , that the celebrated professor, so well known in Broadway and the 


advertising columns of the Courier and Enquirer, had determined 
to make his stores of knowledge available to the publick hereafter, 


; as a teacher of elocution generally, and of pulpit eloquence in parti- 


cular, at the reduced rate of ten thousand dollars per annum. We 


have received a note from the gentleman, in which he tells us, that | 
«Mr. Nazro has the honour to inform the Editors of the Mirror, that | 


the statement with regard to himself in a late number of their 
magazine is false,” and requests us to “ do him justice and con- 
tradict it.” We do therefore hereby make proclamation to all the 
world—thinking it probable that Mr. Nazro is cognizant of his own 
intenti that he “ adh to his own named terms with regard 
to biblical eloquence,” (to wit, fifty thousand dollars per annum !) 
and that he “ will not be hereafter, as he has not been heretofore, 
particularly anxious for the favour or patronage of the New-York 
publick, having at present far higher aims.” It will be perceived 
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that in making this announcement, we have adhered faithfully to 
the gentleman's own language—fearing, as his ideas are somewhat 
transcendental, that we might fall into some errour in attempting to 
convey them in any words but those of his own selection. We 
profess no capacity to elucidate the dark saying with which he con- 
cludes his remonstrance—that in which the “ far higher aims’ of 
the writer are so mysteriously hinted at. 





Honour where it is deserved..—A correspondent informs us that 
| the very beautiful stanzas “ To an Insect,” which we copied from the 
Commercial Advertiser a few weeks since, were not original in that 
paper. They appeared in the New-England Magazine for Septem- 
ber, 1831, with the signature of 0. w. un. We had s vague notion 
at the time that we had seen them before, or something not unlike 
them, but the impression was so faint and uncertain that we did not 
even think it worth while to throw out a suspicion of their originality. 
They were published in the Commercial as new; thus affording 
another instance of that strange propensity, so often manifested, to 
enact a mean and dishonourable thing without any apparent or con- 
ceivable motive. If a person were to send to a publick journal, as 
original, a composition written by another and already published, 
and affix his name to it, an object might be supposed; there would 
be nothing particularly absurd, although foolish and disgraceful, in 
such a person being willing to incur the hazard of exposure for the 
chance of credit that might result from the success of the imposi- 
tion ; but to perpetrate such an act anonymously, really seems to be 
the very height of fatuity. Nothing can be gained, even where the 
deception escapes discovery. 








New-York Weekly Messenger.—A short time since we took oc- 
casion tosay that there were circumstances in the history of this 
paper and of its editor that were entitled to notice, since which, 
some things concerning its proprictor and publisher have come to 
our knowledge, which we deem equally worthy of publick record. 
Mr. William Burnett, a native of Scotland, emigrated to this coun- 
try several years since, and received from the proper ecclesiastical 
authorities a license to exercise the office of minister of the gos- 
pel; and learning, about six years ago, that our government had 
made no provision whatever for the religious instruction of the sol- 
diers of the army, and commiserating the friendless condition of 
the young men who were daily enlisted into the service and sta- 
tioned on Governour’s and Bedlow’s Island, in the harbour of New- 
York, he tendered his services gratuitously, as their religious in- 
structer and counsellor. His kind offer was gladly accepted by both 
officers and men, who—to their honour be it recorded—at their own 
expense fitted up a neat and convenient chapel on each island, and 
dedicated it to the service and worship of Almighty God. In 
addition to this, they have ever since despatched a well-manned 
barge, every pleasant Sabbath morning, to meet Mr. Burnett and 
his friends at Castle-garden, to convey them to the garrison, where 
he performs the offices of devotion and religious instruction; and, 
after distributing bibles, testaments and tracts, he is returned in 
like manner to the garden. Thus is he “fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord,” on that day which He has commanded all men to keep 
holy to himself. Neither does he neglect another part ef the same 
commandment—*“ six days shalt thou labour’’—but, on the contrary, 
he is ever found to be “diligent in business.” This is the gentle- 
man in whose hands Mr. Badger was so fortunate as to leave the 
Messenger, when he was compelled by indisposition to retire from bu- 
| siness, soon after he had commenced its publication. And by his 
skill and management he was enabled to sustain it until Mr. Badger 
| recovered his health and resumed the editorial chair: since which, 
| by their united exertions, the paper has been increasing in interest 
and circulation, until it has become a universal favourite with our 
| citizens. We are happy to learn that the net increase of its 
| subscribers at the present time is about one hundred per week, 
| With the view of making the journal still more worthy of support, 
| they have recently engaged a competent assistant in the editorial 

department, as we learn from a series of exceedingly interesting 
| letters from the pen of Mr. Badger, now in the course of publication, 


The Mott dinner.—The learned faculty of medical doctors evinced 
| their feelings and respect for Dr. Most, by a publick dinner, which 
| took place on the tenth of February. Above one hundred physi- 
cians convened on this occasion ; among the invited guests were 
the reverend bishop of the church, Dr. Onderdonk, and his honour 
| the mayor. Jennings, of the city-hotel, did the setvice in his usual 
| manner ; and we have been told that the doctors were entirely satis- 
| fied with the solids and fluids presented them. The humoral pa- 
| thologists were, however, the more abundant of the two; nor did 
| any error loci disturb the harmony of the festivity. Some things 
| were said that could not have impugned the erudition of Dr. Mead ; 
| and now and then a joke was inflicted, that old Radcliff himself might 
| have been made the more merry with. The officers on this occa- 
sion were Dr. Hosack, president ; the vice-presidents, Dr. M‘Lean, 














|| Dr. Stearns, Dr. Macneven, Dr. A. L. Anderson, Dr. S. W. Moore, 
| and Dr. J. W. Francis. Among the toasts we find several of a 


| professional meaning rather beyond our comprehension. The fol- 
| lowing are well enough in their way : 
By Dr. Mott.—The medical profession—may its adhesions be strong, 
and its ligatures be secure. 
By Dr. Gilford.—Dr. Mort—by cutting an acquaintance he often 
saves a friend, 
By Dr. Francis.—Dr. Mott—may he find in another climate the only 


|| blessing he wanted in this. 


By Dr. Doane.—Native talent—it has reared the glorious fabrick of our 
| political constitution ; it is adequate to preserve our physical one. 

Mr. Street, the artist,—M1. Dunlap has received a letter from 
R. Street, Esquire, an artist mentioned in the appendix to his work 
, on “ The Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in the United 
| States,” by which it appears, that, happily, Mr. Street is not dead, as 
there asserted, but is prosperously pursuing his art in Philadelphia. 
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With all its barks of swift ca-reer,And flags and bree-zes free § 
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glee,~~~~ The mea-sured chime, the thun-d@’ring burst; Where is my own blue seat? 
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I mie the — waves, the first That woke my child-hood’s 
voic 







Oh! rich your myrtles’ breath may rise, 
Soft, soft, your winds may be, 

Yet my sick heart within me dies $ 
Where is my own blue sea? 

I hear the shepherd’s mountain flute, 
I hear the whispering tree $ 

The echoes of my soul are mute— 
Where is my own blue sea % 


‘ 
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FEMALE RESOLUTION. 


No! I will never see him more, 
Since thus he likes to roam, 

And when his cab stops at the door, 
John, say—I’m not at home! 

He smiled last night when Julia smiled, 
(They must have met before ;) 

If thus by her he is beguiled, 
I’li never see him more ! 


I'll sing no more the songs he loved, 
Nor play the waltzes o’er ; 

Nor wear the colours he approved, 
I’ll never please him more ! 

I'll conquer soon love’s foolish flame, 
As thousands have before, 

Look strange whene’er I hear his name, 
And ne’er pronounce it more ! 


The plait of hair I must resign, 
That next my heart I wore ; 
He too must yield that tress of mine, 
He stole, when truth he swore! 
The miniature I used to trace, 
And feel romantick o'er, 
I'll tear from its morocco case, 
And—never kiss it more! 


This ring—his gift—I must return, 
(It makes my finger sore ;) 
Then there’s his letters—those I’!] burn, 
And trample on the floor! 
His sonnet, that my album graced, 
(My tears thus blot it o’er,) 
The leaves together thus Ill paste, 
And ne’er behold it more ! 


I'll waltz and flirt with Ensign G——, 
(Though voted oft a bore !) 

In short, I’ll show my heart is free, 
And sigh for him no more ! 

If we should meet, his eye shall shrink, 
My scornful glance before ; 


Gods ! that’s his knock! here John! I think, 


I'll see him just—once more ! 


above than below the middle size, slight and elegantly formed, and 
possessing that roundness without which female symmetry cannot 
exist. Her complexion was exquisitely fair—that fairness which 
particularly belongs to very dark-haired women ; her cheeks slightly 
tinged with the rose of health, and her lips of the rich crimson that 
made her white and regular teeth appear still more brilliant. Her face 
was perfectly oval; her eyes a deep blue, shaded by silken eye- 
lashes of raven hue, and surmounted by brows whose long and jetty 
arches added beauty to her fair and open forehead. Her hair, at a lit- 
tle distance, appeared to be black, but was of a rich brown, possess- 
ed of that golden reflection which is as rare as it is beautiful; her 
arms, hands, and feet might have served as models to the sculp- 
tor, and finished a form as graceful as symmetry, youth and health 
could make it. Add to all this, a countenance varying and full of 
expression, and Mary is before you, gentle or ungentle reader. 











Nature anp art.—Nothing in art can continue to dazzle but so 
long as we are unaccustomed to the contemplation of it. Leta 
person dwell for some months, nay, a few weeks, in one of the man- 
sions that has the most struck his fancy, and he will find that by 
degrees his vision becomes so used to the objects which first en- 
chanted him, that be soon ceases to be sensible of their presence, 
or to feel aught more than that general complacency excited in the 
mind by being surrounded by agreeable objects. It is otherwise 
with the beauties of nature. The more the eye becomes accus- 


point of view gains a new interest by being contrasted with others ; 
the different periods of the day or season change the appearance, 
and throw a Foch light over the scene, that prevents its ever be- 
coming monotonous. 





HvssBanps anp wives.—Henry V. passed in the circle of his ac- 
|| quaintance as one who was governed by his wife ; the men called 
|| him hen-pecked, and the women quoted his lady as an example of 
|| a clever person, who knew how to manage her husband. It is thus 
|| that people often judge : the married individual who has the misfor- 
|| tune to have an incorrigible partner, is called weak because he sub- 
|| mits to what cannot be remedied, though his submission evinces 
i his superiour strength of mind ; while the incorrigible person, who 
|| is endured as an incurable evil, is called clever, because she de- 
| stroys her own happiness, and interrupts that of all around her, by 

the indulgence of a bad temper and false view of subjects, incom- 

patible with cleverness, in the proper acceptation of the word. If 

we reflect on all the examples of husbands or wives that have been 
# most governed, we shall find that the submitting party was the 





PortRaiT OF A HEROINE.—She was in her eighteenth year, rather 


tomed to behold them, the more pleasure do they convey : each | 


most clever, and the governing one the most weak ; unless, where 
the latter was so gentle that the sway was not apparent, the person 
following the poet's beau ideal of the wife 


“Who never answers till her husband cools, 
And though she rules him, never shows she rules.” 


A jealousy of being governed, and a desire of governing, are in 
| general most frequently to be found in weak minds of both sexes; 
and this love of rule joined to obstinacy, another characteristick of 
feeble intellect, renders such persons so incorrigible, that passive 
forbearance is all that remains to a husband or wife, so unhappily 
| “paired, but not matched.” Let not, however, persons so borne 
| with rejoice in the belief that they are clever, but be thankful to the 
| strength that yields to their weakness. 








| Goon pinners.—I always judge of a man by his dinners; and as 
| they are the only things emanating from him that I can profit by, 
| if they are good, I cultivate his friendship, if bad, I bow out of it, as 
no man ought to demand the sacrifice of his friend’s submitting to 
starvation or indigestion because he chooses to keep a bad cook. 
All men past twenty-five, and most men under it, seem to think— 





“Their various cares in one great point combine, 
The business of their lives, that is—to dine.” 


“So much superiour is the stomach’s smart, 
To all the vaunted horrours of the heart.” 





DiscRIMINATION OF WOMEN.—On no subject is the discrimination 
| of women more visible than on that of female beauty. A blemish 
that might have for ever escaped the eye of man, (nay, such is the 
blindness of mankind on such points, might have appeared to him 
as something attractive,) is at one glance detected by the quick per- 
ception of a woman ; and with the kind wish of extending her disco- 
veries, is made known to most of her male friends. This, which we 
call her love of truth and candour, is, by the ill-natured world, stig- 
matized as jealousy or envy, two feelings which we, who know 
the gentle sex, maintain to be foreign to their natures. 





With fame, in just proportion, envy grows ; 
The man that makes a character, makes foes. 
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